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EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

JANUART,  igi8 

I 

CHARACTER  AND  FITNESS  IN  EDUCATION 

Without  doubt  the  greatest  development  of  our  time  has 
been  the  systematic  study  and  promotion  of  efficient 
methods,  or  in  other  words  making  a  number  of  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  one  grew  before. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  surprizing  that  so  many  establishments 
exist  under  conditions  of  which  the  following  is  not  an  exag¬ 
gerated  description : 

First.  Raw  material  is  received  without  specification  and 
no  more  examination  than  to  determine  that  it  is  material. 

Second.  Sixty- five  to  seventy-five  per  cent  of  this  raw 
material  is  thrown  out  during  the  process  of  manufacture, 
after  having  been  more  or  less  worked  upon  or,  in  the 
language  of  the  shop,  spoiled  during  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facture. 

Third.  Each  foreman  or  head  of  department,  selected 
with  little  regard  to  his  capacity  for  the  work  in  hand,  doing 
what  he  likes  in  his  own  line,  having  little  r^srd-  to  the 
character  of  material,  or  to  the  wdrk  which  oUiers  are  doing;' 
frequently  with  no  knowledge  of  the  qualities  ?-equired  in  the 
finished  product,  and  often  undoing- the  work*  of  some  Other 
department,  more  frequently  duplicating  the  same. '  *  •  ’  ' 

Fourth.  Where  the  attempt  is  made‘to:;put’al!  of 'the'  ma¬ 
terial  into  the  same  form  of  machine,  regardless  of  the  kind  of 
material,  be  it  brass,  steel,  cast  iron,  or  concrete. 

^  Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Engineering  Education. 
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Fifth.  Where  the  men  who  use  the  finished  product 
usually  consider  it  a  failure  and  generally  work  it  over  when 
they  do  not  kick  it  out  entirely,  except  in  those  few  cases 
where  the  product  happens  to  fit. 

Sixth.  Where  no  systematic  study  is  made  as  to  the  suita¬ 
bility  of  the  finished  product  for  the  work  it  is  intended  to  do. 

One  would  say  that  should  such  a  plant  be  subject  to  the 
ordinary  laws  of  business,  failure  would  be  a  question  of  time 
only,  and  yet  the  description  does  not  inaccurately  portray 
the  conditions  which  obtain  in  the  average  school  of  engi¬ 
neering,  probably  to  a  greater  extent  in  a  modern  university, 
and  accounts  for  the  all  pervading  educated  misfit. 

This  condition  was  tersely  described  in  a  recent  inaugural 
address  of  a  university  president,  as  follows : 

“It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  educational  institutions  of 
the  country  that  those  upon  whom  are  showered  their 
choicest  honors  are  seldom  if  ever  those  whom  any  one  would 
care  to  resemble.” 

When  we  realize  that  in  the  old  academic  type  of  education 
the  matter  of  utility  of  the  subject  was  not  only  ignored,  but 
was  most  studiously  avoided  (see  the  toast  to  pure  mathe¬ 
matics),  and  when  we  consider  that  utility  is  the  final  test  of 
technical  education  we  begin  to  see  that  modern  technical 
education  has  caused  a  big  step  in  advance  of  the  culture  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  when  we  take  into  account  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  our  technical  schools  as  described  above,  we  can 
understand  why  it  took  over  2,000  years  from  the  university 
at  Athens  to  the  university  of  the  present  day  to  do  what 
.cpmparatiy.el}^.little  ciyilizing  was  done,  and  when,  as  some- 
‘.ohe  r'fe'mark.edTEo^i]yf,;t64  growth  of  civilization  in  the  last 
forty.  y.^ars.,|;i^s,  been  greater  than  in  the  previous  2,000 
}k^ar6,\\v5fe:);an  ^ftp^eciat^!  more  completely  the  possibilities  of 
engineering  education. 

A'Jqt^mbbr.'pf'lhe  ifaculty  of  one  of  our  universities  was 
heard  to  boast  that  his  university  was  founded  on  the  uni¬ 
versity  at  Athens.  Would  we  be  so  far  wrong  should  we  feel 
that  the  university  has  not  grown  much  above  its  founda¬ 
tion?  Many  of  our  universities  have  grown  far  above  such  a 
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foundation,  are  veritable  sky  scrapers,  but  the  student  is  too 
apt  to  find  that  the  elevators  are  not  running  today. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  the  entrance  examination  on  the 
fourteen-unit  basis  is  a  specification,  but  is  it  anything  more 
than  an  indication  that  the  student’s  mind  exists  and  has  had 
some  training?  It  does  not  differentiate  between  brass,  pig 
iron,  steel,  green  timber  or  seasoned,  between  a  memory 
mind  or  a  reasoning  one,  between  a  self-confident  mind  or  the 
contrary,  between  one  who  can  grasp  only  facts  and  draw 
conclusions  from  a  general  view  of  a  limited  number  of  them 
or  one  who  reasons  step  by  step. 

Has  the  student  the  mentality  of  a  successful  civil  engi¬ 
neer,  electrical,  mechanical,  executive,  selling,  or  research 
engineer,  or  has  he  that  of  a  lawyer,  physician,  artist,  or  what 
not?  Is  any  attempt  made  to  determine? 

How  many  students  start  on  their  college  work  who  are 
both  mentally  and  temperamentally  unfit  for  the  course  they 
are  trying?  The  writer  has  seen  numerous  cases  where  a 
very  cursory  examination  would  have  shown  that  the  boy 
could  do  better  at  almost  anything  else  than  what  he  was 
attempting,  and  in  many  a  case  has  sent  civil  engineers  into 
medicine  or  law,  or  mechanical  engineers  into  agriculture  or 
business,  or  men  who  were  delving  hard  towards  the  domain 
of  pure  science  into  executive  work,  and  had  them  come  back 
afterwards  and  thank  him  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts. 

How  often  are  we  attempting  to  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 
sow’s  ear,  or  use  a  razor  wherewith  to  open  oysters? 

The  writer  sent  to  a  warm  personal  friend,  to  do  rather  fine 
engineering  work,  a  student  who  afterwards  made  a  success 
on  a  small  farm  and  lumber  proposition.  The  friend  was 
polite  enough  not  to  express  himself  audibly,  but  he  would 
never  take  any  more  students  on  the  same  recommendation. 

With  the  modern  development  of  psychology  and  char¬ 
acter  reading,  such  blunders  are  inexcusable,  for  the  students 
in  a  technical  school  can  be  differentiated  according  to  their 
mental  qualifications  with  quite  a  great  deal  of  accuracy,  and 
the  mental  qualities  needed  in  the  different  lines  can  be  quite 
definitely  determined. 
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That  sixty-five  to  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  students 
leave  college  before  graduation  is  a  well-known  fact,  but  just 
why  this  happens  is  not  known.  Frequently  lack  of  funds  is 
given  where  some  other  reason  is  the  real  one. 

What  is  known  as  the  sophomore  lag,  or  the  drop  in  grades 
of  the  sophomore  class,  can  be  explained  in  part  at  least  by  a 
feeling  of  being  a  misfit,  or  a  partial  failure  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  prevent  a  return  to  the  institution. 

Within  the  last  twenty-four  hours  two  cases  have  come  to 
the  writer’s  attention,  where  timidity  was  driving  the  men 
awa>  from  college.  One  had  failed  on  an  examination  and 
admitted  that  he  had  gone  home  and  worked  out  correctly 
in  an  hour  three  of  the  four  problems  on  which  he  had  failed. 
He  admitted  that  he  was  rattled.  It  took  three  hours  of  the 
stiffest  sort  of  arguing  to  keep  that  man  from  quitting  and 
going  as  a  rodman  on  an  engineer  corps. 

Investigation  of  similar  cases  has  shown  similar  difficulties 
which  could  have  been  readily  overcome. 

The  financial  reason  for  leaving  college  has  been  proved 
untenable  by  numerous  cases  of  students  completing  their 
courses  who  were  possest  of  nothing  but  an  unconquerable 
desire  to  obtain  an  education.  This  unconquerable  desire 
may  be  implanted  in  anyone  who  has  the  moral  courage  for 
facing  the  subjects  before  him  and  this  moral  courage  may  be 
instilled. 

If  the  shop  handles  its  raw  material  by  forming  the  cast 
iron  under  a  steam  hammer,  its  tool  steel  in  the  planing  mill, 
or  the  lumber  by  running  it  thru  a  cupola,  it  will  be  readily 
admitted  that  there  is  a  probability  of  sixty-five  to  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  material  being  spoiled  in  process  of  manu¬ 
facture,  for  it  can  be  seen  that  the  operation  is  neither  pleas¬ 
ant,  interesting,  nor  profitable  to  either  the  material  or  the 
machine. 

We  have  all  many  times  seen  the  strong  vigorous  person¬ 
ality  of  a  student  coming  in  contact  with  the  delicate  razor- 
like-edged  professor,  with  results  comparable  only  to  those 
obtained  by  running  a  piece  of  tool  steel  thru  a  buzz  saw; 
vastly  to  the  detriment  of  its  nervous  system. 
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The  measure  of  the  work  of  an  educational  institution  is 
usually  the  number  of  completed  units  it  turns  out,  or  in 
other  words  the  number  of  graduates. 

Imagine  the  feelings  of  the  shop  manager  who  sees  the  work 
represented  by  the  shaded  area  in  the  diagram,  or  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  his  work  thrown  away;  in  other  words,  there 
are  three  times  the  necessary  workmen  employed. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  the  work  on  those  men  who  do  not 
complete  their  courses  is  not  wasted,  but  on  the  principle 
that  “a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,”  it  seems  to  be 
worse  than  wasted,  certainly  as  far  as  the  good  of  the  country 
at  large  is  concerned,  for  half-baked  opinions  of  partially 
educated  men  are  the  curse  of  a  democratic  country. 

The  remedy  for  all  of  this  lies  in  three  directions : 

First.  Many  men  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  an  institu¬ 
tion  at  all,  that  is,  those  who  have  not  the  mental  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  handle  the  work  for  which  the  course  is  a  preparation. 
It  is  proposed  to  do  this  by  the  ordinary  academic  examina¬ 
tions,  but  many  a  man  with  a  good  memory  who  is  almost  an 
arrant  fool  may  pass  such  examinations. 

The  writer  saw  a  man  who  just  missed  being  an  inmate  of 
a  home  for  imbeciles,  with  the  Bible,  Shakespeare,  and  some 
other  similar  works  at  his  fingers’  ends. 

In  schools  of  engineering  or  technical  schools,  this  dis¬ 
tinction  should  be  more  closely  drawn.  An  embryo  physi¬ 
cian  or  lawyer  should  not  be  allowed  to  attempt  to  make  a 
civil  engineer  of  himself  and  a  misfit  at  the  same  time.  Po¬ 
tential  dry  goods  clerks  and  preachers  should  not  be  made 
into  pseudo-engineers,  no  matter  how  rich  a  father  or  how 
good  a  football  record  he  may  have. 

Second.  Special  training  should  be  given  so  as  to  strengthen 
the  mental  weak  points.  In  the  lower  classes  sections  should 
be  arranged  on  a  psychological  rather  than  on  an  alpha¬ 
betical  basis,  and  instruction  governed  accordingly.  Read 
the  account  of  Kim’s  training  at  Simla  (see  Kipling’s  Kim). 
The  self-reliant  and  timid  should  be  in  a  different  section. 
Those  with  good  minds  for  the  abstract  should  not  be  in  the 
same  section  with  those  whose  minds  grasp  the  concrete,  each 
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mind  should  be  so  trained  and  exercised  as  to  develop  a  well- 
balanced  mentality. 

Third.  Different  training  should  be  given  to  the  different 
types.  Thus  very  good  men  who  have  shown  considerable 
ability  in  engineering  practise  have  been  utterly  ruined  by 
too  much  mathematics  or  theoretical  mechanics,  and  one 
strong  executive  type  sacrificed  his  degree  rather  than  be 
forced  to  carry  a  heavy  course  in  applied  mechanics. 

Excellent  results  have  been  obtained  by  handling  certain 
men  as  individuals  rather  than  in  classes,  that  is,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  men  can  be  handled  en  bloc  so  as  to  make  a 
passing  grade,  but  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  need  in¬ 
dividual  attention  in  order  to  correct  mental  weak  points 
such  as  bad  habits  of  study. 

The  following  incident  will  illustrate  a  frequently  occurring 
difficulty: 

A  student  developing  at  the  blackboard  a  not  very  intricate 
mathematical  formula  complained  that  he  did  not  under¬ 
stand  it.  A  careful  consideration  of  the  details  of  the  deduc¬ 
tion  developed  the  fact  that  the  only  difficulty  was  a  simple 
algebraic  transformation;  when  this  was  explained  he  said 
he  understood  it,  but  further  questioning  showed  that  he 
understood  only  the  relation  of  the  letters  of  the  formula, 
but  had  no  idea  of  the  relation  of  the  concrete  facts  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  letters.  When  he  was  made  to  write  out  the 
meaning  of  the  letters  in  their  positions  in  the  formula  he 
exclaimed :  “I  did  not  know  that  a  formula  meant  anything 
like  that.” 

Many  subsequent  trials  of  this  method  have  given  similar 
results. 

In  the  higher  classes  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  separat¬ 
ing  the  executive,  the  scientific,  the  salesman  type,  etc.,  and 
by  means  of  individual  work,  starting  them  out  on  successful 
careers,  when  otherwise  they  would  have  been  misfits. 

Investigations  which  have  been  made  along  this  line  in¬ 
dicate  that  by  means  of  the  art  of  character  reading  or 
character  study  the  differentiation  described  above  can  be 
readily  accomplished  at  the  present  day. 
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That  the  instructor  usually  does  pretty  much  as  he  likes  is 
to  a  large  extent  true.  There  are  a  number  of  cases  in  which 
we  find  duplicate  work,  three  or  four  men  teaching  the  same 
subject,  sometimes  in  different  ways,  at  other  times  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  way,  and  in  more  than  one  case  giving  in¬ 
struction  which  is  radically  different  from  that  of  another 
man.  Various  methods  have  been  used  in  attempting  to 
correct  this,  but  so  far  no  method  has  been  devised,  that  the 
writer  is  aware  of,  where  the  instruction  is  made  to  fit  the 
peculiar  mental  or  psychological  condition  of  the  student. 
Instructors  are  usually  selected  from  liking  or  necessity, 
seldom,  if  ever,  from  their  psychological  fitness.  Our  shops 
long  ago  learned  that  the  most  skilled  mechanic  seldom  if 
ever  made  a  good  foreman,  but  that  a  learned  professor 
seldom  makes  a  good  teacher  is  known  to  but  few. 

Elective  systems  have  been  devised  in  which  a  student  is 
allowed  to  pick  his  own  course,  or  his  own  line  of  studies,  to 
make  a  civil  or  other  engineer  of  himself  by  selecting  such 
studies  as,  in  his  opinion,  are  suitable  and  valuable. 

When  we  consider  that  comparatively  few  instructors  at 
the  present  time  have  a  very  clear  idea  of  engineering,  that 
the  parent,  unless  he  is  an  engineer,  has  none  at  all,  the 
student’s  knowledge  is  a  negative  quantity,  and  he  is 
particularly  apt  to  have  entirely  false  ideas,  as  for  instance 
the  reason  given  by  one  student  for  taking  electrical  engi¬ 
neering,  that  electricity  gave  such  bright  light;  or  of  another 
who  did  not  want  to  take  mechanical  engineering  as  he  had 
learned  all  of  that  practically  (had  run  a  stationary  engine 
for  two  years).  It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  result. 
Such  cases  are  not  uncommon  and  the  results  are  very  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  which  would  occur  should  the  manufacturer 
project  the  raw  material  into  the  shops  and  work  it  on  those 
machines  it  happened  to  hit,  and  into  the  form  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  come  into  the  mind  of  the  man  who  was  running  the 
machine  that  was  struck  by  the  material,  and  then  bind  the 
whole  into  a  machine  which  he  expected  to  be  useful. 

The  most  heartrending  thing  is,  however,  to  attempt  to 
put  on  the  market  a  machine  when  neither  the  purchaser 
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or  manufacturer  is  quite  sure  whether  it  is  made  of  brass, 
steel,  wooden  block,  or  putty.  Is  it  any  surprize  that  we 
hear  from  all  over  the  country  the  claim  that  the  graduates 
of  our  technical  schools  are  failures?  Relatively  few  of  our 
schools  make  any  systematic  attempt  to  determine  of  what 
material  the  man  is  made.  Nearly  all  of  our  big  industrial 
establishments  put  a  graduate  thru  more  or  less  training 
that  will  primarily  determine  of  what  sort  of  material  he  is 
made.  As  a  case  in  point,  a  graduate  was  sent  to  a  big  pump 
works  and  when  he  was  afterwards  asked  what  they  gave 
him  to  do,  he  replied  that  he  was  sent  to  the  casting-cleaning 
shed  to  clean  a  big  pump  casting.  When  asked  if  he  had 
done  it,  he  said  he  cleaned  it  as  if  he  was  polishing  a  piano 
and  for  four  or  five  days  he  stayed  at  that  work.  This  man 
was  not  putty,  but  a  good  high-grade  tool  steel  and  now 
stands  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  In  the  same  class  with 
him  a  man  who  led  his  class  in  academic  work  was  to  all 
intent  and  purpose  a  failure  under  the  same  conditions; 
under  different  conditions  he  would  not  today  be  in  his 
grave  with  a  broken  heart.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  con¬ 
stantly  occurring  and  amply  justify  the  criticisms  made  by 
the  employers. 

The  old  academic  method  was  to  have  examinations  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  college  course  and  determine 
from  these  what  the  young  man  knew,  but  in  engineering  we 
must  know  what  a  man  can  do.  In  nearly  all  of  our  univer¬ 
sities  and  institutions  the  former  is  still  in  vogue.  It  acts 
fairly  well  for  a  matter  of  Greek  or  Latin,  or  similar  matters 
of  pure  memory  and  for  the  scientist  where  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  duplication  of  work,  or  where  a  man  is  taught  to 
do  a  thing  and  to  do  it  over  again,  but  in  engineering  this  is 
about  the  last  thing  that  is  needed,  for  when  a  man  relies  on 
his  memory  alone,  he  is  almost  invariably  a  failure ;  he  must 
learn  to  do.  He  must  develop  those  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  and  soul  and  body  which  give  him  the  aptitude  de¬ 
manded  of  one  who  is  going  to  meet  new  problems  and  solve 
them,  new  difficulties  and  overcome  them,  new  sacrifices 
and  make  them.  When  an  engineering  graduate  goes  out. 
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far  and  away  the  most  important  things  he  has  to  meet,  the 
difficulties  he  has  to  surmount,  the  discouragements  he  has 
to  overcome  are  with  the  human  machine.  Few,  if  any, 
students  who  go  out,  unless  they  work  up  the  matter  for 
themselves,  have  any  idea  of  reading  character,  of  telling 
the  sort  of  men  to  use  for  different  kinds  of  work,  and  the 
method  of  getting  the  most  out  of  the  men,  or  in  other  words 
making  the  man  more  efficient.  Such  matters  have  been 
almost  wholly  neglected  in  his  education,  and  as  a  natural 
result  we  see  men  from  the  ranks  with  no  educational  train¬ 
ing,  yet  with  this  almost  heaven-born  gift,  going  ahead 
and  playing  around  men  who  have  had  unbounded  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  education,  or  as  exprest  by  one  eminent  financier, 
who  said  he  had  spent  $50,000  on  the  education  of  his  son 
who  could  not  make  his  own  living. 

The  mental  characteristics  of  the  student  should  be  care¬ 
fully  studied  so  as  to  determine  the  line  of  work  for  which  he 
is  best  fitted,  and  should  all  be  settled  when  the  student 
comes  in,  just  as  in  some  of  our  better  institutions  his  physical 
condition,  as  regards  muscular  development,  the  condition  of 
his  heart,  lungs,  and  digestive  apparatus  is  determined.  They 
put  him  in  a  gymnasium  and  give  him  such  training  as  will 
develop  those  muscles  which  are  weak,  badly  deformed  or  ill- 
proportioned,  and  his  athletic  work  is  determined  by  his 
physique.  A  thin,  skinny  man  may  make  a  sprinter,  but  will 
never  make  an  oarsman  or  swimmer,  a  big,  deep-chested, 
broad-shouldered,  big-armed  man  with  small  legs  does  not 
make  a  bicycle  racer,  a  hurdler  or  a  jumper.  In  the  same 
way,  the  mental  characteristics  can  be  separated ;  some  can 
be  developed  and  stimulated,  others  held  back  and  a  man 
put  in  the  lines  in  which  he  will  be  best  fitted,  and  as  soon  as 
he  finds  where  he  is  best  fitted  there  he  will  be  contented, 
happy,  and  interested  and  do  good  work. 

During  the  course  of  instruction  he  should  not  be  classed 
by  the  purely  alphabetical  methods,  but  those  men  who  use 
their  memory  should  be  put  in  a  class  by  themselves  and 
their  reasoning  powers  developed,  while  those  men  who  use 
their  reasoning  powers  and  have  little  or  no  memory  should 
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have  theirmemories  stimulated,  those  men  whose  powers  of  ob¬ 
servation  are  slight  should  have  them  stimulated  and  so  on  thru 
the  whole  range  of  mental  characteristics  and  development. 

How  often  have  I  seen  a  man  with  strong  executive  ability 
eating  his  heart  out  after  graduation  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  knowledge  and  ability  to  carry  out  his  natural  inclinations 
and  do  that  for  which  he  is  best  fitted.  In  other  words,  the 
pedagogical  methods  should  be  adapted  to  the  mental  pe¬ 
culiarities  or  weakness  of  the  student,  just  as  we  adapt  the 
exercise  in  the  gymnasium  to  the  physical  characteristics,  or 
the  work  in  the  shops  to  the  characteristics  of  the  material. 
Putty  is  an  excellent  thing,  but  we  don’t  work  it  with  a  steam 
hammer.  Wood  is  splendid,  but  the  last  thing  to  be  worked 
in  a  cupola,  and  so  on  almost  indefinitely. 

Furthermore,  during  the  course  and  certainly  at  gradua¬ 
tion,  the  mental  ability  of  the  man  should  be  carefully 
gauged  again  to  see  what  changes  have  been  made  by  his  col¬ 
lege  course,  what  are  the  effects  of  the  different  pedagogical 
methods  on  the  student.  That  a  change  of  character  has 
taken  place  can  not  be  doubted  a  moment  if  one  would  take 
the  photograph  of  a  man  of  twenty  or  twenty-one  and  that  of 
the  same  man  at  forty.  Frequently,  so  wide  is  the  variation 
that  one  can  not  be  recognized  as  the  same  person.  If  such 
enormous  variations  are  made  in  that  time,  certainly  very 
grave  ones  can  be  made  in  a  short  four  years. 

The  last,  and  the  writer  would  say  to  his  mind  the 
most  important,  is  to  give  the  man  such  training  in  character 
reading  as  will  enable  him  to  see  and  recognize  the  various 
types  of  men,  know  how  to  get  along  with  them,  know  how 
to  appeal  to  them,  know  how  to  determine  for  what  they  are 
best  fitted.  For  thru  this  law  by  which  he  can  read  the  char¬ 
acter  of  others,  the  answer  can  be  given  to  the  cry  which  still 
goes  up  from  all  mankind : 

O,  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursilves  as  ithers  see  us. 

L.  S.  Randolph 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
Lynchburg,  Va. 
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CONSERVATION  IN  EDUCATION 

It  is  the  instruction  of  science — the  logical  deduction 
which  any  layman  may  make  from  the  inductions  of  Mendel 
— that  the  man  of  the  old  stone  age  and  the  neolithic  man  still 
survive  as  members  of  civilized  society.  They  adopt  the  tools 
and  weapons  of  the  society  into  which  they  are  bom;  they 
wear  the  prescribed  clothes;  they  eat  the  customary  food; 
they  conform  so  far  as  they  can  to  the  laws  that  have  been 
formulated  by  the  “nascent  and  crescent”  superman,  they 
speak  “his  great  language,”  at  least  such  a  fragment  of  it  as 
they  are  able  to  understand.  But  in  passion,  in  ethical  in¬ 
sight,  in  mental  grasp  they  are  still  sitting  in  the  dim  twilight 
of  a  palaeolithic  cave.  That  society  has  begun  to  recognize 
this  fact  in  dealing  with  delinquents,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
proofs  of  the  progress  of  our  age.  Thru  the  painstaking  care 
of  Binet,  we  have  learned  that  the  adult  criminal  so-called  is 
often  merely  a  child  mentally.  Thru  Binet’s  fifty-seven  dif¬ 
ferent  mental  tests,  the  judge  of  the  criminal  court  has  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  adult  prisoner  at  the  bar  very  often  has  the 
mind  of  a  child  of  seven,  that  constitutional  limitations  have 
prevented  this  neolithic  man  from  assimilating  the  experience 
of  a  more  advanced  civilization.  The  judge  deals  with  the 
prisoner  as  he  would  deal  with  a  delinquent  child,  so  far  as 
such  a  course  is  consistent  with  the  protection  of  society. 
And  so  justice  in  practise  as  well  as  in  theory  has  a  broader 
and  truer  interpretation  among  men. 

In  the  last  fifteen  years  schools  for  defective  children  have 
been  established  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  United 
States  25,000  defective  children  are  gathered  into  such 
schools.  They  are  classified  according  to  their  capacity  for 
development.  Those  who  can  never  be  more  than  three  years 
old  mentally  are  classed  as  idiots;  those  who  can  never  be 
more  than  seven  years  old  mentally,  are  called  imbeciles; 
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those  who  can  never  be  more  than  twelve  years  old  mentally 
are  called  feeble-minded  or  morons.  Between  the  highest 
type  of  moron  and  the  fully  normal  individual  there  are  many 
grades  of  mentality. 

So  far  the  Binet  tests  have  been  applied  only  to  trans¬ 
gressors  and  children  manifestly  defective.  Suppose,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  year  all  the  children  in  all  the  public  schools 
were  subjected  to  similar  scientific  mental  tests,  and  it  were 
set  down  before  us  in  black  and  white  that  a  certain  per  cent 
of  the  children  could  never  be  more  than  thirteen  years  old 
mentally,  a  certain  per  cent  never  more  than  fourteen  years 
old  mentally,  and  so  on.  Such  a  tabulation,  however  dis¬ 
couraging  it  might  seem,  would  at  least  be  illuminating,  and 
it  might  help  us  to  recast  our  whole  educational  theory.  It 
might  help  us  to  understand  one  large  reason  why  three  chil¬ 
dren  out  of  seven  in  the  primary  grade  are  repeating  the  work 
of  that  grade,  why  fifty  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  grades  are  two  or  three  years  behind  schedule 
time,  why  only  seven  per  cent  of  those  who  enter  the  primary 
grades  get  thru  the  high  school,  and  why  only  one  per  cent 
get  to  college.  Those  of  us  who  have  taught  all  the  grades 
from  the  primary  grade  in  public  schools  to  the  senior  class  in 
college,  are  well  acquainted  with  the  boy  who  reaches  his 
mental  limit  when  he  has  learned  to  multiply ;  the  boy  who 
never  sees  thru  long  division,  the  boy  who  finds  the  trisyllabic 
abstract  word  an  insoluble  mystery,  the  boy  who  is  per¬ 
manently  perplexed  by  sentence  analysis  and  compound  pro¬ 
portion.  And  yet  somehow  we  have  not  fully  appreciated  the 
fact  that  Begahung  is  more  than  Erziehung,  and  we  are  still 
hoping  that  in  some  way  or  other  we  can  perform  the  miracle 
and  carry  the  neolithic  child  on  our  shoulders  across  the  ten 
thousand  or  possibly  the  fifty  thousand  years  that  intervene 
between  him  and  abstract  thought.  And  because  we  have 
wished  to  do  the  greater  miracle,  we  have  failed  to  do  the 
lesser  one  that  makes  for  the  slow  but  sure  growth  of  the  race. 

The  ancient  Greek  practised  eugenics  by  exposing  the  in¬ 
fant  who  did  not  promise  to  be  a  credit  to  the  family  and  an 
asset  to  the  state.  That  was  far  more  logical  and  infinitely 
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more  humane  than  the  Draconian  method  which  prevailed  in 
England  from  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  down  to 
the  reign  of  George  III.  During  this  period  there  were  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  offenses  named  in  the  English  law 
that  might  bring  a  man  to  the  gallows.  We  hear  Falstaff 
pleading  with  Prince  Hal  not  to  hang  a  thief  when  he  becomes 
King  of  England.  And  yet  for  more  than  three  centuries 
after  the  reign  of  Henry  V  the  grand  larceny  of  thirteen  pence 
was  a  capital  offense.  In  the  year  1598  under  good  Queen 
Bess  seventy-four  persons  were  hanged  in  the  single  county 
of  Devon.  By  this  process  of  elimination  the  English  world 
grew  better  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria.  In  the  last  hundred  years  capital  punishment  has 
grown  rarer  and  rarer  in  civilized  society.  In  the  last  twenty 
years  there  has  been  an  organized  struggle  against  infant 
mortality.  Human  life  as  such  without  regard  for  its  content 
has  grown  more  sacred.  As  a  result  of  our  efforts  there  are  in 
London  today  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  who  have 
no  job,  and  who  are  so  constituted  and  so  trained  that  they 
could  not  hold  a  job  if  they  had  one.  We  have  cared  more 
for  life  than  for  the  content  of  life.  There  is  no  stain  of  blood 
on  our  hands.  But  there  is  danger  that  we  shall  be  throttled 
and  that  the  higher  ideals  of  our  civilization  will  be  crushed, 
all  because  we  have  not  had  respect  for  the  possibilities  of 
growth  and  the  laws  of  growth  in  the  lower  strata  of  society. 
There  has  gone  up  an  inarticulate  cry  that  the  schools  shall 
minister  to  the  needs  of  growth  of  those  children  who  can 
not  learn  to  think  beyond  the  concrete.  The  just  demand  for 
vocational  training  in  the  public  schools  has  been  heard.  It 
is  obvious  that  it  is  better  for  the  state  to  spend  money  on 
trade  schools  than  on  alms  houses  and  criminal  courts.  This 
is  conservation  in  education  on  what  may  be  called  the  lower 
level.  But  too  often  those  who  have  been  friends  of  this  con¬ 
servation  have  been  the  enemies  of  the  higher  conservation. 

Granted  that  the  eye,  the  ear  and  the  hand  of  every  child 
should  be  trained — shall  the  training  stop  there?  It  is  the 
inalienable  right  of  every  child  not  merely  to  have  an  “eddi- 
cation  that’ll  be  a  bread  to  him,”  but  to  have  an  education 
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that  shall  be  a  drawing  forth  and  a  developing  of  all  the 
higher  faculties  he  may  possess,  whether  they  be  few  or 
many.  The  permanence  of  democratic  institutions  depends 
upon  such  an  educational  program  of  conservation.  Such  a 
program  means  the  expenditure  on  our  elementary  schools 
alone  of  five  times  the  amount  we  are  investing  in  our  whole 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  system.  It  means  ele¬ 
mentary  classes  not  of  fifty  or  sixty,  but  of  fifteen  or  twenty, 
that  the  teacher  may  have  a  chance  to  be  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  mental  life  of  every  pupil.  It  means  that 
every  teacher  in  the  elementary  schools  shall  be  of  such  high 
native  gifts  and  of  such  thoro  equipment  that  he  or  she  can 
discern  the  mental  need  of  every  pupil.  At  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  the  educational  world  is  all  agog  over  the  achievements 
of  Montessori,  a  woman  of  great  ability  and  splendid  equip¬ 
ment,  who  has  given  her  life  to  the  needs  of  little  children. 
It  is  safe  to  predict  that  her  system  will  produce  results  in 
proportion  to  the  vitality  and  insight  of  the  teachers  who  at¬ 
tempt  to  employ  it.  When  our  elementary  and  grammar 
schools  are  manned  (or  womaned)  by  teachers  of  the  type  of 
Montessori,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  of  that  fifty  per 
cent  of  pupils  who  drop  out  at  the  end  of  the  grammar  school, 
the  nine-tenths  who  have  hitherto  been  discouraged  by  im¬ 
possible  mental  tasks,  will  be  cared  for  in  vocational  schools, 
and  the  one-tenth  of  rare  gifts  who  have  dropt  out  on  account 
of  poverty  will  be  subsidized  by  the  state.  We  may  further 
expect  that  there  will  be  an  end  of  haphazard  election  in  the 
high  school,  and  that  the  freshman  classes  in  our  colleges  and 
universities  will  no  longer  be  congested  by  those  for  whom  a 
higher  intellectual  training  is  an  impossibility.  Some  one 
may  say  that  this  is  a  fool’s  Utopian  dream,  but  any  one  who 
dreams  less  than  this  is  a  traitor  to  the  race. 

In  the  common  schools  of  Germany  a  sharp  outlook  is  kept 
for  the  boy  of  exceptional  ability.  If  the  boy  is  of  poor 
parentage  (and  who  can  predict  into  what  family  such  a  child 
will  be  born?),  the  government  steps  in  and  gives  him  a 
higher  education  at  state  expense,  that  later  he  may  serve 
the  state  as  an  instructor  in  the  public  schools.  This  is  good 
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as  far  as  it  goes.  Such  conservation  should  be  practised  for 
all  the  professions  and  all  the  callings  in  life.  It  is  easy  to  say 
that  the  boy  of  unusual  ability  will  persist  and  get  the  educa¬ 
tion  anyhow.  This  is  not  true.  Very  often  family  obligations 
entirely  preclude  such  a  consummation,  and  the  “lad  of 
parts”  drops  out  at  the  end  of  the  grammar  school,  or  at  the 
end  of  the  high  school  course.  If  he  does  persist,  he  arrives 
on  the  scene  of  action  far  behind  schedule  time,  and  the  state 
is  cheated  out  of  five  or  ten  years  of  effective  service.  At  one 
of  our  great  state  universities  in  the  Middle  West  one  million 
dollars  is  being  spent  this  summer  on  new  buildings.  Who 
shall  say  that  the  state  would  not  have  been  better  served  if 
that  amount  of  money  had  been  set  aside  as  an  endowment 
for  the  education  of  gifted  children  of  poor  parentage?  It 
would  mean  two  hundred  scholarships,  each  paying  $300  a 
year.  Many  years  ago  in  a  dedicatory  address  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  Thomas  Huxley  said:  “An  ancient  historian  once 
declared  that  successful  generals  often  make  a  wilderness  and 
desolation  and  call  it  peace.  Today  we  sometimes  erect 
palatial  buildings  and  call  it  a  university.”  And  then  he  em¬ 
phasized  the  fact — a  fact  that  can  not  be  overemphasized — 
that  the  power  of  the  university  depends  upon  the  quality  of 
its  instructional  force. 

A  strong  movement  is  on  foot  for  the  establishment  of  a 
great  national  university  at  Washington.  Such  a  university 
would  mean  that  the  fullest  possible  use  would  be  made  of  the 
Congressional  Library  and  the  splendid  collections  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pro¬ 
ject  will  find  speedy  realization.  And  yet  it  would  be  a  far 
more  significant  thing  if  Congress  were  to  set  aside  two 
million  dollars  each  year  for  conservation  purposes  in  our  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools,  and  another  two  millions  for 
the  maintenance  of  six  thousand  picked  scholars  in  the  under¬ 
graduate  work  of  our  colleges  and  universities.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  the  conservation  of  anything  except  material 

resources  is  unconstitutional.  ^ 

Charles  N.  Smiley 

Grinnell  College 
Grinnell,  Iowa 
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WHAT  THE  COLLEGE  STANDS  FOR  i 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nintieth  year  of  this  old  college, 
I  give  you  hearty  greeting.  It  is  a  greeting  which  seems  to  me 
to  belong  not  to  the  present  year  only,  but  to  all  the  years 
preceding,  of  which  this  new  year  is  the  crown  and  consum¬ 
mation.  Standing  near  the  close  of  a  century  of  our  history, 
filled  with  the  sense  of  the  duty  of  the  present,  and  not,  I 
hope,  unquickened  by  the  thought  of  the  future,  I  wish  to 
speak  to  you  upon  the  great  question  of  what  the  college 
stands  for.  It  is  a  question  elemental  and  fundamental. 

The  first  truth  or  fact  for  which  this  historic  college  stands 
is  that  it  stands  for  a  training  under  liberty,  unto  liberty  in 
individual  judgment  and  conduct.  Liberty  is  rather  a  con¬ 
dition  than  a  force,  rather  a  state  than  a  goal.  It  is  man’s  war 
cry,  man’s  peace  cry,  it  represents  humanity’s  lengthy  strug¬ 
gle.  Yet  liberty  does  nothing.  It  is  not  a  cause.  Like  time 
it  has  no  force ;  like  space  it  represents  no  achievement,  but 
like  both  time  and  space  all  things  are  done  under  it.  This 
college  gives  to  its  students  liberty.  Few  and  slight  are  the  re¬ 
straints  which  it  makes,  large  and  wide  is  its  freedom,  few  are 
the  rules  which  it  lays  down,  few  also  are  the  principles,  but 
the  rules  are  not  for  the  use  of  one  who  observes  the  princi¬ 
ples.  A  primary  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of 
liberty  is  this :  Soon  you  are  to  go  out  into  life,  where  you  are 
to  be  the  guides  of  your  own  conduct,  the  philosophers  of 
your  own  character,  the  masters  of  your  own  destiny.  The 
best  method  of  preparation  for  such  freedom  in  character 
and  conduct  is  found  in  freedom  itself.  Freedom  under 
guardianship  which  is  neither  remote  nor  parental  is  the  best 
preparation  for  freedom  absolute. 

One  reason  that  leads  some  people  to  sympathize  with 
England  in  the  great  war  is  found  in  the  fact  that  with  all  of 

^Address  given  at  the  opening  of  the  college  year,  1917-1918. 
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her  excellencies,  and  they  are  many,  she  stands  for  liberty; 
Germany  stands  for  autocracy,  for  an  autocracy  founded 
upon  military  force.  England  stands  for  individual  liberty. 
In  Germany  whatever  is  not  expressly  permitted  is  forbidden; 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  whatever  is  not  expressly 
forbidden  is  permitted.  In  the  one  case  restraint  is  the  rule, 
which  indeed  has  advantages  unto  forcefulness.  In  the  other 
case  freedom  is  the  rule,  which  indeed  has  certain  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  intellectual  and  other  dissipation,  but  which  on  the 
whole  represents  the  training  of  character.  In  this  college  the 
Anglo-Saxon  method  prevails.  It  seeks  to  prepare  for  full 
freedom  under  the  large  freedom  of  these  years. 

A  second  fact  for  which  the  college  stands  is  the  training 
under  responsibility  unto  responsibility.  At  least  three  re¬ 
sponsibilities  each  of  you  will  finally  assume.  First,  the  head¬ 
ship  of  a  home;  second,  the  guidance  of  your  own  character 
and  destiny;  third,  a  share  in  the  well-being  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  The  headship  of  a  home  is  a  purpose  which  every  man 
and  woman  should  seriously  entertain  as  a  worthy  aim.  The 
coming  into  that  headship  is  often  surrounded,  and,  perhaps, 
almost  necessarily,  by  certain  emotional  elements.  These 
elements  sometimes  sink  down  into  the  petty  and  the  silly — 
they  should  be  elevated  into  largely  human  and  divinely 
noble  relationships.  The  home  is  the  fundamental  unit  of 
society.  Into  a  home  you  were  born,  in  a  home  you  live,  from 
a  home  you  at  last  go  forth,  not  to  return.  To  be  born  not 
into  a  home  is  an  event  which  merits  equal  degrees  of  scorn 
for  the  offending  and  of  pity  for  the  child  who  is  thus  born, 
belonging  to  no  one.  To  be  the  head  of  a  home  is  a  glorious 
responsibility  to  which  you  should  look  forward  with  holy 
desire.  Of  course,  you  should  have  the  responsibility  of  your¬ 
self,  you  want  it  (and  nobody  else  does) ;  and  also  you  should 
prepare  yourself  for  assuming  your  share  in  the  common  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  community.  This  community  represents 
civilization.  It  is  the  result  of  all  the  strivings  and  struggles, 
the  lives  and  the  deaths,  the  wealths  and  the  poverties,  the 
triumphs  and  the  bankruptcies  of  the  past.  To  it  you  are  a 
debtor.  All  you  are  you  have  received  from  it.  For  it  you 
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have  not  toiled — it  is  the  unearned  increment — it  is  more,  it 
is  the  unearned  treasure,  civil,  social,  political,  moral,  eco¬ 
nomic,  intellectual,  human.  Being  debtor  you  are  not  simply 
to  pay  a  debt,  you  are  to  increase  the  treasure,  to  give  over 
more  than  you  have  received.  You  are  to  seek  to  become  a 
creditor. 

Now  for  bearing  these  responsibilities  in  and  of  life,  the 
college  lays  on  you  responsibilities;  the  chief  of  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  which  I  now  refer  is  the  responsibility  for  the 
communal  academic  life.  Into  this  life  you  have  come.  The 
wealth  of  almost  a  hundred  years  of  it  you  inherit — use  this 
wealth  well,  increase  it,  transmit  it  to  your  successors,  en¬ 
larged  and  refined.  In  particular,  I  desire  to  call  to  your 
serious  reflection  one  important  matter.  It  is  the  conduct  of 
all  the  community  affairs — the  weekly  paper,  the  direction  of 
various  associations,  dramatic,  musical,  debating,  literary, 
political.  The  conduct  of  all  class  and  fraternity  and  all 
similar  affairs  should  be  managed  with  forethought,  with 
judgment,  with  taste.  The  officers  of  the  college  would  not 
interfere;  they  would  help.  Yours  is  the  responsibility,  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  present.  This  responsibility  and  all  these 
responsibilities  should  be  so  borne  as  to  prepare  you  for  the 
three  great  responsibilities  which  await. 

The  college  also  stands  for  making  you  catholic  in  your 
relations  to  men.  The  catholic  man  is  the  universal  man.  He 
is  the  over-soul  that  comes  down  and  blesses.  He  is  the 
under-soul  who  at  once  supports  and  is  enriched  and  is 
blessed.  He  is  the  around-soul  who  embraces  all  human 
conditions  and  is  embraced  by  them.  Each  man  knows  more 
than  you  do  about  some  things;  Be  a  learner.  You  know 
more  than  any  other  man  about  some  things ;  Be  a  teacher — 
a  humble  teacher  indeed  to  the  high  and  the  low,  to  the  broad 
and  the  narrow,  to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich,  to  the  obscure 
and  the  conspicuous,  to  the  remote  and  the  near.  They  each 
have  their  lesson  and  their  influence.  The  college  does  away 
with  the  local,  the  provincial,  the  narrow,  the  transient.  The 
humanistic  was  narrow,  the  humane  less  narrow,  the  human 
is  broad.  The  college  stands  for  universal  relations:  it  re- 
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ceives  men  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  it  sends  them  forth 
into  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

This  college  also  stands  for  the  precious  thing  we  call 
wisdom.  And  what  is  wisdom?  The  most  profound  of  all 
English  statesmen  has  called  it  the  application  of  knowledge 
to  affairs.  The  college  gives  knowledge,  but  the  knowledge 
the  college  gives  you  are  to  apply.  How  is  the  college  to  aid  ’ 
you  in  transmuting  knowledge  into  wisdom?  The  answer  is 
two-fold :  The  college  is  itself  a  microcosm,  it  is  a  world,  even 
tho  a  small  one.  The  college  prepares  man  to  apply  his 
knowledge,  it  prepares  him  to  apply  his  knowledge  by  obli¬ 
ging  him  to  do  things.  Wisdom  is  the  comprehensive  word,  it 
stands  not  only  for  the  intellectual,  it  stands  also  for  religion  and 
for  ethics,  for  a  sound  relation  to  the  supreme,  and  also  for 
a  right  relation  to  humanity.  It  stands  for  learning,  but 
more  for  the  spirit  of  learning.  Its  symbol  may  be  the  book, 
but  it  is  free  from  bookishness.  If  its  symbol  is  the  owl,  the 
symbolism  is  not  ironical,  for  it  seeks  to  discover  the  reality  of 
things  even  in  the  dark.  It  means  a  point  of  view;  yet  it  is 
never  a  point,  it  is  a  plane.  It  stands  for  a  proper  intellectual 
valuation  and  a  just  moral  assessment.  It  begins  with  the 
type  of  mind  which  we  call  intuitive,  but  it  continues  with 
the  type  which  we  name  logical.  It  is  sometimes  conserva¬ 
tive,  for  it  does  not  neglect  the  past ;  neither  does  it  refuse  to 
be  called  progressive,  it  faces  the  future.  It  belongs  to  all 
governments,  to  the  monarchial  as  well  as  to  the  republican 
and  the  democratic,  and  its  home  is  among  all  societies  and 
all  orders  of  humanity.  It  discriminates,  separates  the  un¬ 
like,  unites  the  similar.  It  throws  its  force  rather  into  light 
than  heat,  and  hence  what  it  lacks  in  the  picturesque  it  gains 
in  permanent  and  solid  values. 

Charles  F.  Thwing 

Western  Reserve  University 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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FIELD  WORK  AS  A  NEW  EDUCATIONAL 
PRINCIPLE 

[This  paper  was  awarded  first  place  in  the  annual  contest  (1917)  for  the  Tom¬ 
linson  Prize,  established  by  Mr.  I.  C.  Tomlinson,  class  of  ’80,  now  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  at  the  Municipal  University  of  Akron.  The  •writer  is  a  member  of  the 
Class  of  1917.] 

Education  seems  now  to  be  at  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
It  is  trying  to  adjust  itself  to  the  demands  of  a  new  age,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  is  unwilling  to  depart  from  the  purpose 
and  ideal  of  education  in  the  past,  namely — the  rounding 
out  of  a  life  and  the  increasing  of  the  content  of  existence. 
In  a  sense  we  may  see  a  sort  of  Armageddon  of  educational 
principles  in  the  conflict  now  raging  thruout  the  world, 
in  which  the  English  ideal  is  that  education  is  concerned  with 
developing  character,  foremost;  the  German,  that  education 
should  subserve  performance.  Of  course,  the  German  system 
makes  for  character,  too,  in  that  it  inculcates  scholarship, 
which  must  have  a  deep  influence  for  good  on  the  character; 
but  the  essential  ideals  of  each  are  as  I  have  pointed  out.  We 
in  this  country  have  been  eclectic  and  pragmatic  in  a  certain 
sense.  We  desire  to  select  the  best  ideals  of  both  systems 
and  embody  them  in  a  new  system  if  possible.  It  is  by  a 
mingling  of  both  strains  thru  a  process  of  cross  fertilization 
that  we  believe  we  can  make  of  education  the  most  potent 
agency  in  developing  group  prosperity  and  individual  wel¬ 
fare,  moral  and  material. 

There  are  those  who  still  believe  that  if  education  estab¬ 
lishes  a  character,  makes  a  man’s  interests  as  broad  as  the 
various  ramifications  of  civilization,  and  makes  him  a  gen¬ 
tleman  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  he  may,  with  such  a 
character  as  the  basis,  be  trusted  to  acquire  as  much  of  this 
world’s  goods  as  he  needs.  This  branch  of  educators,  while 
it  does  not  oppose  practical  training  and  field  work,  still  re- 
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gards  it  as  a  novel  excrescence.  How  this  view  of  the  real 
value  and  content  of  field  work  is  wrong  I  hope  to  point  out 
later.  Then,  there  is  the  other  school,  which,  viewing  the 
needs  of  modern  life,  and  moved  by  the  frightful  waste  and 
inefficiency  of  it,  are  seeking  the  cause  in  the  personal  equa¬ 
tion  of  the  man  who  is  being  trained  to  do  the  work  and  find¬ 
ing  the  canker  in  the  educational  system.  These  educators 
believe  that  we  are  emphasizing  too  much  the  purely  intel¬ 
lectual  function  of  the  human  brain  and  neglecting  the  im¬ 
pulse  to  do,  make,  create,  and  act.  They  see  youths,  trained 
intellectually,  perhaps,  but  with  no  faculty  of  putting  this 
theoretical  potential  of  the  intellect  into  harness  and  using  it 
for  the  world’s  work,  till  a  frightful  amount  of  energy,  time, 
and  money  has  been  lost.  So  they  have  hit  upon  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  work  to  be  done  with  the  teaching  of  the  principles 
and  theory  of  that  work.  This  has  led  to  field  work.  The 
plan  having  been  put  into  action,  another  phase  of  it  was  re¬ 
vealed.  It  was  seen  to  be  a  process  of  humanizing  knowledge ; 
it  added  a  content  to  what  before  was  mere  formalism;  it 
gave  a  significance  to  study.  In  short,  it  was  seen  to  be  the 
instrumentality  thru  which  the  school  itself  was  made  a  genu¬ 
ine  form  of  community  life  instead  of  being  a  place  set 
apart  in  which  to  learn  lessons. 

We  have  our  methods  of  thought  and  our  philosophy  of 
education  in  America  for  the  most  part  from  such  leaders  as 
James  and  Dewey,  who  are  somewhat  strongly  to  that 
quarter.  James  set  us  thinking  on  the  physical  processes 
underlying  the  psychical  in  education,  and  first  made  vital 
the  principle  that  we  learn  to  do  by  doing.  Dewey  supple¬ 
mented  his  ideas  by  attempting  in  actual  experiment  in  his 
school  in  Chicago,  to  let  the  mind  of  the  child  gain  its  educa¬ 
tion  as  far  as  possible  thru  the  natural  lines  along  which  his 
brain  functioned.  Dewey  initiated  the  social  grouping  of 
children.  He  believed  and  demonstrated  that  the  mind  has 
developed  not  only  with  respect  to  activity  having  purpose, 
but  also  social  activity,  and  he  emphasized  that  practical 
training  is  not  valuable  so  much  because  it  gives  skill  and 
promotes  efficiency,  as  that  it  gives  an  understanding  of  the 
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real  meaning  of  science  and  the  constitution  of  the  social  or¬ 
ganism.  He  saw  that  to  vitalize  education  the  acquiring  of 
it  must  be  accompanied  by  some  inkling  of  its  social  value. 

The  Gary  school  plan,  perhaps,  represents  the  most  aggra¬ 
vated  form  in  which  the  effort  to  place  these  ideas  in  effect 
has  been  carried  by  educators.  Mr.  Wirt  frankly  admits  that 
he  gained  most  of  his  ideas  from  the  philosophy  of  James  and 
Dewey.  But  it  is  not  from  the  exclusive  extremes  that  the 
best  results  of  the  theory  of  practical  training  will  accrue. 
While  the  Gary  plan  has  beyond  doubt  done  wonders  in 
fitting  boys  and  girls  for  practical  life,  it  must  still  be  subject 
to  amendment  in  many  of  its  details.  It  has  a  bearing  on 
field  work  in  general  for  just  this  reason,  that  it  represents 
the  emphasis  placed  purely  on  the  practical  ideal.  It  is  ma¬ 
terialistic.  We  do  not  want  a  system  of  education  that  makes 
us  mere  machines  for  the  effective  and  efficient  performance 
of  the  world’s  work,  nor  do  we  want  to  see  education  lose  its 
ideal  of  purpose  for  inculcating  the  esthetic  tastes  and  the 
finer  amenities  of  life,  in  its  narrow  pursuit  of  material  pro¬ 
duction.  What  we  do  want  from  industrial  training,  prac¬ 
tical  training,  or  field  work,  whatever  we  may  be  pleased  to 
call  it,  is  a  supplement  for  the  education  we  are  giving  today. 
We  want  it  as  a  corrective,  not  as  a  substitute.  It  must  not 
dethrone  the  cultural  ideal,  as  we  might  believe  it  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  do,  judging  from  the  gradual  elimination  of  the 
classics  and  from  the  apathy  with  which  most  students 
pursue  courses  in  literature  or  art. 

From  this  summary  of  the  trend  of  educational  thought 
and  the  effort  that  has  been  made  to  carry  it  into  practise  in 
general,  let  us  look  at  the  purely  college  phase  of  the  question. 
The  amount  of  field  work,  here,  we  shall  see,  varies  with  the 
institution ;  in  some  it  is  made  a  great  feature  of  the  work ; 
in  others,  it  is  reduced  to  the  minimum.  There  seems  to  be 
no  standard  that  could  be  made  the  working  basis  of  any 
ideal  coordination  for  a  college  seeking  to  hit  upon  the  happy 
medium.  As  I  have  tried  to  emphasize,  it  is  only  thru  strik¬ 
ing  this  happy  medium  that  we  will  obtain  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage  from  the  use  of  field  work.  Granted  that  this  juste 
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milieu  can  be  found,  I  see  great  possibilities  from  field  work. 
Preeminent  among  these,  I  believe,  will  be  the  enforcing  of 
more  responsibility  on  the  undergraduate,  making  him  see 
the  social  value  of  his  work,  leading  him  to  see  the  tremen¬ 
dous  social  waste  if  he  does  not  fit  himself  for  doing  some¬ 
thing  efficiently,  as  well  as  teaching  him  at  the  same  time  how 
to  do  it  efficiently;  and  I  may  add  that  if  there  is  anything 
that  the  undergraduate  needs  at  the  present  time,  it  is  a 
realization  of  responsibility.  Second,  I  believe  field  work  will 
accomplish  what  the  Gary  plan  sets  for  its  object — the  un¬ 
folding  of  the  impulse  to  do  and  create — giving  content  to 
study  which  is  otherwise  done  mechanically.  And  third,  if 
placed  upon  the  proper  basis,  I  believe  it  may  become  of 
sound  importance  to  the  working  community  thru  its  cooper¬ 
ation.  Above  all,  however,  I  believe  with  Dewey  that  the 
real  value  of  field  work  as  a  new  educational  principle  lies  in 
the  making  of  the  school  a  genuine  form  of  community  life 
with  its  accompanying  effect  on  the  student. 

At  present,  from  my  knowledge  of  field  work  in  most  insti¬ 
tutions  where  it  is  being  tried  out,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  work  is  more  or  less  of  a  failure,  speaking  of  field 
work  outside  cooperative  engineering  colleges  where  it  is 
working  out  admirably  for  the  most  part.  But  in  the  lines  of 
public  service,  business  administration,  and  social  survey 
work,  from  what  students  tell  me  and  from  their  attitude 
towards  the  work,  the  field  work  seems  like  so  much  time 
lost.  In  the  first  place,  I  know  that  students  call  a  course 
that  requires  field  work,  such  as  sociology,  political  economy, 
municipal  organization,  journalism,  etc.,  a  “pipe”  course. 
They  loaf  on  the  job,  most  of  them  tell  me,  and  do  not  get 
enough  actual  practise  in  field  work  to  accomplish  anything. 
I  asked  one  man  if  he  had  his  interest  in  municipal  problems 
stimulated  by  working  about  the  city  hall  and  research 
bureau.  He  replied  that  he  believed  he  did  somewhat,  but 
that  with  only  being  occupied  in  practical  work  one  afternoon 
for  a  couple  of  hours  each  week  he  did  not  get  time  to  become 
interested.  Another  student  who  two  years  ago  was  making 
a  survey  of  the  picture  shows  of  a  city  confessed  that  what  he 
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considered  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  work  was  the  free 
admission  he  got  to  picture  shows.  The  danger  apparently 
is  that  even  field  work  may  become  mere  routine.  There 
must  be  something  placed  in  it,  some  responsibility  attached 
to  the  work,  so  that  a  failure  to  do  it  well,  will  be  of  as  much 
a  loss  as  the  failure  of  an  actual  worker  who  is  making  his 
living  would  be. 

Another  problem  is  in  the  coordination  of  the  two  kinds  of 
work.  The  mere  fact  that  theoretical  instruction  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  field  work  is  no  assurance  of  their  actual  inter¬ 
action.  And  unless  they  can  be  intertwined  the  field  work  is 
likely  to  become  useless.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  partial  solu¬ 
tion  would  be  afforded  if  the  student  in  some  way  could  be 
made  dependent  for  his  expenses  on  his  field  work.  A  real 
remuneration  should  be  attached  to  it,  as  there  is  in  coopera¬ 
tive  engineering  work.  This,  I  believe,  would  be  an  incen¬ 
tive,  and  a  solvent  for  getting  the  two  elements  into  genuine 
chemical  interaction.  Of  course,  this  is  manifestly  impossible 
in  all  cases,  but  it  is  a  principle  that  should  be  made  more  use 
of.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  is  chiefly  needed  in  making 
field  work  a  real  correlative  of  class  work  is  a  more  genuine 
nature  of  work.  Students  in  their  field  work  should  create  a 
product,  be  it  survey,  report,  map,  or  what  not — that  will  be 
of  actual  money  value  to  the  community.  And  this  money 
remuneration  should  be  forthcoming  under  all  reasonable 
circumstances.  In  the  second  place,  the  amount  of  time  ap¬ 
portioned  to  field  work  should  be  based  upon  the  magnitude 
of  the  task  to  be  done.  A  scant  three  hours  one  afternoon  a 
week  will  not  suffice  to  complete  any  surveys  or  to  learn  to 
audit  public  accounts,  and  unless  something  is  actually  ac¬ 
complished  so  that  the  field  workers  may  have  the  pride  of 
accomplishment  and  of  creation,  the  field  work  will  be  flat 
and  unprofitable.  These  things,  the  vitalizing  of  knowledge, 
as  well  as  the  training  for  taking  up  the  practical  work  of 
the  line  he  is  to  enter  when  he  leaves  school  so  that  no  time 
will  be  lost  in  assimilating  him,  and  so  that  he  may  enter 
the  work,  a  trained  expert  to  a  certain  extent,  are  the  re¬ 
wards  hoped  for  from  field  work  in  the  neu^row  sense. 
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I  have  found  out  these  facts  from  actual  personal  experi¬ 
ence.  Many  of  my  ideas  of  field  work  have  come  thru  intro¬ 
spection  in  my  own  case.  In  a  way,  all  my  college  work  has 
been  accompanied  by  field  work  of  the  most  practical  as 
well  as  the  most  intense  kind.  Two  years  before  I  entered 
college  I  began  newspaper  work,  I  had  a  varied  experience 
during  that  time,  and  entered  college  with  the  determination 
that,  as  I  expected  to  continue  that  work,  I  would  adapt  my 
study  to  the  particular  needs  I  saw  in  the  work.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  in  my  mind  that  the  greatest  incentive  I  had 
to  study  was  the  fact  that  my  previous  work  had  given  me  a 
realization  that  the  things  I  was  studying  were  the  things  I 
would  need  when  I  began  actual  work  again.  I  saw  other 
men  who  were  college  trained  doing  things  better  than  I, 
and  I  made  a  practise  of  studying  them,  so  that  I  had  a  sort 
of  ideal  of  what  I  wanted  to  acquire  in  college.  This  came 
purely  from  field  work,  I  knew  what  I  wanted  to  do  and  I 
knew  what  I  had  to  set  for  myself  in  order  to  do  it.  Another 
instance  to  me  of  the  value  of  field  work,  and  of  the  effect  of 
field  work  on  classroom  work,  was  in  the  selection  of  my 
studies.  Intending  to  follow  the  newspaper  game,  which  em¬ 
braces  practically  all  human  activity,  I  naturally  had  a  curi¬ 
osity  to  dabble  in  a  little  of  everything.  For  my  work,  I 
knew  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  little  knowledge  of  all  sub¬ 
jects,  but  particularly  was  it  important  to  be  well  grounded 
in  modern  languages,  literature,  political  science,  dramatic 
criticism,  political  economy,  rhetoric  and  sociology  and  kin¬ 
dred  subjects.  And  it  was  in  these  subjects  that  I  concen¬ 
trated  my  interest  during  the  first  two  years.  Now,  if  I  had 
not  been  actually  engaged  in  newspaper  work,  which  was 
field  work  for  me,  all  the  while  I  was  going  to  school,  and  if  I 
had  not  seen  the  problems  of  the  newspaper  game,  while  I  was 
actually  in  school,  I  never  would  have  adapted  my  work  to 
any  particular  end.  I  simply  would  have  taken  a  set  course 
and  probably  would  not  have  had  any  interest  in  studying 
anything  outside  of  the  textbook  on  the  subject.  In  a  word,  I 
would  have  just  gone  aimlessly  thru  school.  As  it  was,  the 
problems  I  saw  during  the  afternoons  in  my  work  gave  me 
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food  for  reflection  and  ideas  of  what  I  wanted  to  concentrate 
upon  when  I  went  to  school.  And  the  fact  that  these  theories 
that  I  was  studying  in  college  were  going  to  help  me  in  my 
work,  and  I  was  convinced  they  were,  lent  an  interest  to 
them,  for  they  were  actually  correlated  to  the  work  I  was 
already  doing.  And  this  was  no  mere  play,  but  work,  that 
was  making  money  for  me.  In  this  I  do  not  mean  to  empha¬ 
size  the  value  of  money  making,  as  a  thing  in  itself,  in  field 
work,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  lends  reality  and  actuality  to 
the  work. 

Further,  as  a  result  of  working  in  my  chosen  line  of  business 
at  the  same  time  I  was  studying,  I  was  enabled  to  avoid,  I 
believe,  one  of  the  grievous  errors  of  college  work — a  too 
slavish  devotion  to  making  grades.  A  passing  grade  satis¬ 
fied  me,  if  I  was  sure  that  I  had  got  out  of  the  subject  what 
I  was  seeking;  I  did  not  care  for  the  artificial  value  set  on  my 
work.  The  results  of  my  field  work  also  showed  in  English 
or  rhetoric,  which  I  might  term  the  technic  of  my  profession. 
Knowing  that  the  chief  value  of  rhetoric  is  to  enable  one  to 
write,  I  did  not  get  enmeshed  in  the  tangle  of  rules,  as  I  know 
some  students  in  my  class  in  rhetoric  did.  I  never  got  high 
grades  for  technical  excellence,  but  I  did  improve  in  my  use 
of  the  English  language.  And  my  constant  practise  in  my 
field  work  gave  me  an  advantage  over  fellow  students  who 
probably  never  did  an  hour  of  composition  in  a  month  out¬ 
side  of  their  English  work.  But  the  main  thing  I  found  I  was 
getting  out  of  working  and  studying  at  the  same  time  lay  in 
the  fact  that  study  became  a  vital  thing  to  me.  I  looked  on 
getting  an  education  as  an  essential  form  of  work,  just  the 
same  as  an  architect  might  view  the  laying  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  building  as  a  work  as  important  as  putting  on 
the  roof.  It  was  not  a  period  of  severe  probation  with  me 
before  I  entered  the  duties  of  real  work,  which  might  just  as 
well  have  been  undertaken  sooner,  and  it  gave  me  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  that  these  theories  that  are  learned  in  text¬ 
books,  which  students  now  are  inclined  to  hold  in  contempt, 
are  vital.  It  gave  me  a  chance  to  correct  faults  in  my  work 
while  I  was  still  primarily  a  student. 
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This  bit  of  personal  narrative,  I  have  ventured  to  go  into, 
simply  to  illustrate,  from  the  first  hand,  the  facts  about  field 
work  as  I  found  them,  and  to  show  from  my  own  experience, 
how  the  same  results  might  be  secured  by  students  in  any 
other  line,  accounting,  public  service  or  city  planning,  for 
instance. 

The  one  objection  which  I  had  to  field  work  in  my  own 
case  was  the  distraction  from  scholarship  in  the  academic 
sense.  I  had  many  a  subject  stored  up  that  I  wanted  to  read 
about  and  study,  but  never  got  time  for.  The  effort  to 
secure  a  practical  accompaniment  of  theories  by  work  in 
industries,  professions,  and  city  government  draws  one  away 
from  the  sort  of  intensive,  exhaustive  study  that  is  under¬ 
taken  to  get  a  doctor’s  degree.  Students  who  cooperate  are 
likely  to  apply  what  they  know,  but  they  do  not  go  into  a 
subject  deeply;  they  may  know  nothing  thoroly.  Field 
work  takes  away  the  tendency  to  scholarly  solitariness  in 
which  real  scholarship  germinates.  When  periods  of  study, 
however  intense,  are  alternated  with  the  distraction  of 
practical  affairs,  depth  of  learning  is  naturally  sacrificed  some¬ 
what.  By  field  work  we  are  not  likely  to  develop  any  great 
scholars  or  philosophers,  but  we  will  develop  efficient  aver¬ 
age  men.  As  far  as  the  other  fault  is  concerned,  I  do  not 
know  whether  under  the  conditions  in  which  we  live,  it  is  a 
fault  or  a  virtue,  but  at  least,  it  is  the  thing  which  field 
work  is  aimed  to  correct — namely  mere  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment.  In  our  civilization  we  must  act  as  well  as  dream 
and  think.  Studies  are  only  interesting  in  the  ultimate 
analysis  in  so  far  as  they  have  a  bearing  on  life  itself.  By 
proper  methods  we  can  unfold  this  intellectual  curiosity  thru 
which  no  learning  will  be  without  interest.  I  can  not  in  this 
connection  forget  the  advice  of  the  manager  to  the  poet  in 
the  prelude  to  Goethe’s  “Faust”: 

Grasp  the  exhaustless  life  that  all  men  live; 

Each  shares  therein  tho  few  may  comprehend. 

Where’er  you  touch  there’s  interest  without  end. 

Field  work,  or  practical  training,  is,  I  believe,  the  contri¬ 
bution  of  this  century  to  the  philosophy  of  education,  and  as 
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a  principle  of  education  it  will  never  be  abandoned .  The  only 
surprizing  thing  is  that  it  has  been  neglected  so  long.  For 
several  centuries  it  has  been  the  method  of  professions  such 
as  law  and  medicine.  It  has  been  the  sine  qua  non  of  a  medi¬ 
cal  education  since  Vesalius  taught  physicians  to  study  anat¬ 
omy  in  the  human  body  and  not  in  the  pages  of  Hippocrates. 
Furthermore,  aside  from  the  advantages  of  making  efficient 
workers  and  more  skilful  college  graduates,  it  is  likely  to  sub¬ 
serve  the  logic  of  events  of  the  twentieth  century  in  the  em¬ 
phasis  it  places  on  the  social  value  of  work.  We  hope  that 
this  century  is  to  see  the  triumph  of  democracy  and  at  least 
the  beginnings  of  internationalism.  'We  hope  to  see  the 
working  out  of  a  great  socializing  process.  Now  this  must 
have  its  foundation  in  the  schools,  and  just  as  Dewey  taught, 
the  matter  of  industrial  training  and  also  field  work  is 
chiefly  valuable  for  the  great  part  it  plays  in  making  the  child 
or  the  student  realize  that  his  personal  development  is  a 
social  as  welt  as  an  individual  phenomenon.  Social  conscious¬ 
ness  will  neyer  develop,  I  believe,  thru  theoretical  study.  It 
is  more  likely  to  develop  thru  an  early  beginning  of  the  rising 
generation  to  think  of  itself  as  a  part  of  the  last  world  process 
that  is  going  on.  When  this  state  of  mind  can  be  developed 
the  triumph  of  democracy  and  of  internationalism  will  be 
assured.  Hoping  that  these  will  be  the  two  contributions  of 
this  century  to  the  world,  I  believe  this  principle  of  educa¬ 
tion  thru  its  effects  on  the  generation  now  developing  will  be 
a  factor  towards  its  attainment. 

As  I  attempted  to  point  out  in  the  beginning,  we  will  reach 
the  best  practical  educational  method  if  we  combine  the 
characteristics  of  the  performance  ideal  and  the  character 
ideal.  Doubtless  the  optima  for  different  temperaments, 
ages,  and  studies  will  be  found  at  various  points  along  the 
lines  connecting  the  two  extremes.  How  far  we  may  go  in 
either  direction  is  to  be  determined  by  the  pragmatic  test  of 
experiment.  At  present  the  tide  is  running  in  the  direction 
that  Dewey  and  James  pointed  out. 

It  is,  therefore,  ours  to  watch  the  experiment.  If  we  can 
see  that  thru  practical  training,  thru  adding  field  work  to 
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theory,  the  products  of  our  schools  and  colleges  become  better 
social  units;  if  by  training  thru  such  a  method  they  become 
more  easily  assimilated  by  society;  if  they  are  able  to  do  the 
work  of  their  generation  efficiently,  and  with  less  waste,  then 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  practical  training  and  field  work  are  the 
happy  expedients  which  the  age  has  found  for  itself.  If  it 
emphasizes  performance  at  the  expense  of  character;  if  it 
tends  to  make  our  youths  narrow  specialists,  and  the  age  ma¬ 
terialistic,  then  there  must  be  and  will  be  a  readjustment  and 
a  new  alignment  of  educational  forces.  But  when  a  true 
working  basis  is  found  for  field  work,  applied  to  all  our 
studies  that  have  to  do  with  practical  affairs,  then  I  believe, 
we  will  be  safe  in  looking  forward  to  a  practical  elimination  of 
these  faults. 

David  Darrah 

Municipal  University  of  Akron,  Ohio 
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GEOGRAPHY  IN  PRACTISE  AND  IN  THEORY 

For  a  number  of  years,  treatises  on  geographic  method  and, 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  works  on  general  pedagogy  of 
school  subjects  have  advocated  certain  lines  of  procedure  in 
presenting  the  subject  of  geography  in  the  elementary 
schools.  There  has  been,  for  instance,  an  almost  unanimous 
agreement  that  the  subject  of  geography  should  exhibit  in  its 
course  thru  the  grades  a  proper  and  consistent  growth.  To 
accomplish  this  result,  an  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon 
thought-provoking  questions  with  the  hope  that  the  number 
of  fact  questions  will  be  thereby  greatly  decreased.  The 
urgent  call  of  the  problem  method  of  treatment  which  in  its 
last  analysis  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  desire  for  thought- 
provoking  questions,  and  the  demand  that  only  such  knowl¬ 
edge  be  acquired  in  earlier  grades  as  has  a  practical  bearing 
on  the  later  work  are  allied  and  not  altogether  different  steps 
to  the  same  conclusion.  The  acceptance  of  these  principles 
has  meant  the  abandonment  of  practises  in  vogue  in  the 
schools  of  twenty  and  fifty  years  ago :  such  tasks  as  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  definitions,  the  memorizing  of  the  counties  of  a  state 
and  the  bounding  of  areas. 

Practise  lags  behind  theory;  and  widespread  use  of  any 
principle  of  education  lags  behind  experimental  practise. 
Even  with  the  leaders  of  the  school  systems  firmly  convinced 
that  a  certain  line  of  procedure  is  desirable,  the  active  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  principle  in  their  supervisory  districts  must  be 
of  slow  realization.  Pace-makers,  however,  appear,  impel 
the  attention  and  advance  the  cause  by  their  successes. 

Recently  an  analysis  of  a  large  number  of  examination 
questions  from  the  cities  of  the  United  States  has  been  made. 
One  of  the  aims  in  this  study  was  to  discover  how  far  superin¬ 
tendents  had  advocated,  not  by  their  recommendations  but 
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by  their  requirements  as  issued  in  sets  of  examination  for  the 
grade  pupils  in  geography,  the  principles  which  to  a  large  de¬ 
gree  they  have  accepted,  at  least,  in  theory. 

To  give  definiteness  to  this  study  the  following  queries 
which  are  to  be  answered  by  the  questions  set  for  examina¬ 
tions  are  made. 

Is  the  memory  or  fact  question  giving  way  to  the  thought 
question  in  upper  grades? 

Do  the  questions  on  a  continent  in  the  advanced  study 
show  progression  when  compared  with  the  questions  of  the 
elementary  study? 

Is  the  problem  method  being  adopted? 

Are  there  signs  of  change  in  examination  types? 

Do  questions  which  have  long  been  considered  unsound  in 
educational  theory  appear? 


I.  The  existence  of  memory  questions  in  the  seventh  grade 
The  examination  questions  from  a  large  number  of  centers 
have  been  divided  into  seven  groups.  The  groups  in  some 
cases  shade  into  each  other,  and  a  question  which  undoubt¬ 
edly  belongs  to  both  classes  has  been  given  half  value  in  each. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  cite  examples,  as  any  examination 
in  geography  will  furnish  the  requisite  cases.  The  words, 
however,  as  define,  compare,  explain,  used  in  the  table  below, 
are  the  usual  beginnings  of  questions  in  the  subject.  Cities 
are  not  mentioned  but  letters  are  assigned  to  the  various  cen¬ 
ters.  The  examination  of  seventh  grade  examination  papers, 
only  a  part  of  which  is  given  here,  is  summarized  in  the 
following  table : 

TABLE  I 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

B 

j 

K 

Average 

I.  Define 

0 

9 

4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

B 

0 

0 

1.8 

2.  Compare 

II 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

16 

7 

20 

88 

0 

5.8 

3.  Explain 

34 

15 

10 

0 

16 

14 

16 

13 

40 

25 

27 

19.8 

4.  Name 

40 

40 

53 

44 

43 

42 

25 

70 

20 

51 

27 

42.0 

5.  Locate 

II 

9 

29 

36 

23 

14 

21 

2 

0 

16 

46 

19.4 

6.  Trace 

4 

0 

0 

10 

4 

0 

13 

2 

20 

0 

0 

4-3 

7.  Describe 

0 

7 

4 

10 

7 

30 

9 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6.9 

100.0% 
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The  numbers  represent  percentages.  Thus  in  the  seventh 
grade  examination,  City  A,  there  were  no  questions  asking 
for  a  definition ;  eleven  per  cent  of  the  questions  asked  for  a 
comparison  and  so  on. 

Questions  of  definition,  of  naming  and  of  locating  (Nos.  i , 
4,  and  5)  are  pure  memory  questions;  to  this  should  be  added 
questions  of  description,  inasmuch  as  they  result  generally 
in  the  repetition  of  a  paragraph  from  the  text.  The  average 
of  the  eleven  cities  tabulated  above  yield  70.  i  per  cent  of  the 
questions  in  the  fact  group  and  29.9  per  cent  in  the  thought 
group.  City  C  shows  the  largest  percentage  (90  per  cent)  of 
fact  questions  and  City  I  the  smallest  (20  per  cent).  Of  the 
eleven  cases  cited.  City  I  is  the  only  one  to  have  less  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  number  of  fact  question,  while  four  cities, 
C,  D,  F,  and  K,  asked  in  this  grade  over  80  per  cent  of 
memory  questions. 

A  study  recently  reported  ^  compared  the  results  in  two 
sixth  grades;  one  of  them  trained  thru  thought-provoking 
questions  and  the  other  trained  by  fact  questions.  At  the 
end  of  a  study  of  South  America,  an  examination  with  the 
questions  equally  divided  between  fact  and  thought  ques¬ 
tions  were  given  the  two  rooms.  In  the  room  trained  thru 
thought  questions  the  pupils  averaged  96  per  cent  on  the  fact 
questions  and  86  per  cent  on  the  thought  questions;  in  the 
other  room  the  percentages  read  86  per  cent  and  60  per  cent 
respectively.  While  a  single  case  should  not  be  emphasized 
as  a  proof,  there  is  here  some  substantiation  of  the  belief  that 
thought-provoking  questions  are  more  effective  in  fixing  facts 
as  well  as  in  provoking  mental  activity  than  the  pure  fact 
question.  In  case  of  City  I  of  the  table  above,  with  80  per 
cent  of  thought-provoking  questions  there  were  involved  in 
the  examination  as  many  locations,  names  and  other  facts  as 
were  covered  by  City  K  with  but  17  per  cent  though t-f)ro- 
voking  questions.  It  would  be  the  expectable  consequence  of 
examinations  of  this  character  that  if  the  supervisor  asked 
fact  questions,  facts  would  be  the  aim  of  the  teacher  and  the 

^  Measuring  progress.  L.  W.  Mayberry,  The  Elementary  School  Journal. 
XVI,  No.  7.  March,  1916.  p.  381-387. 
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teaching  of  geography  would  degenerate  into  a  cramming 
process. 

To  our  first  query,  the  answer  seems  to  be  that  there  has 
been  no  general  attempt  to  substitute  thought-provoking 
questions  which  involve  fact  for  the  fact  questions. 

II.  Do  the  questions  covering  the  same  area  in  early  and  late 
grades  show  any  progressive  treatment? 

A  set  of  Grade  VI  questions  covering  the  United  States 
and  some  Grade  VIII  questions  in  the  same  school  system 
covering  the  same  ground  are  offered  for  a  comparison. 
There  were  other  questions  in  the  Grade  VIII  examination 
but  these  are  not  inserted  as  they  were  upon  areas  not  taken 
in  Grade  VI. 


Grade  VI 

1.  Name  five  states  that  border 

on  the  Great  Lakes. 

2.  Name  the  states  that  border 

on  Mexico. 

3.  Explain  the  Florida  Keys. 

4.  Describe  the  method  of  rais¬ 

ing  rice. 

5.  Name  a  state  in  which  each 

of  the  following  products 
is  obtained:  copper;  lum¬ 
ber;  wheat;  tobacco;  su¬ 
gar. 

6.  Give  an  interesting  fact 

about  New  Orleans;  Min¬ 
neapolis  ;  Cleveland ;  Lou¬ 
isville;  St.  Louis. 


_ Grade  VIII _ 

1.  Beginning  at  the  north, 

name  in  order,  the  states 
that  border  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River,  on  the  east 
and  on  the  west. 

2.  Explain  the  Mammoth  Cave. 

3.  Tell  about  the  production  of 

wheat. 

4.  Name  a  state  that  produces 

large  quantities  of  rice; 
tobacco ;  Indian  corn ;  cop¬ 
per;  fruit. 

5.  Name  a  special  industry 

of  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  places:  Minneapolis; 
Pittsburgh;  Seattle;  New 
Orleans;  Boston. 


This  will  serve  as  a  type  case  of  no  progress.  Repeating 
the  work  of  Grade  VI  in  Grade  VIII,  on  the  supposition, 
possibly,  that  what  is  taught  during  one  year  is  wholly  for¬ 
gotten  after  a  year  has  elapsed,  can  find  no  justification  in 
educational  principles. 
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In  Table  II  six  cities  are  compared  in  this  respect.  In  this 
table  the  country  under  examination  is  Europe.  The  earlier 
grade  is  either  the  IV  or  V  grade,  the  later  grade  the  VI  or 
VII ;  the  variation  depending  on  the  slightly  different  assign¬ 
ment  of  topics  in  the  courses  of  study. 

TABLE  II 


EARLIER  GRADE 


LATER  GRADE 


1.  Describe 

2.  Name 

3.  Explain 

4.  Locate 

5.  Compare 

6.  Trace 


The  numbers  as  in  Table  I  are  percentages.  If  questions  of 
Types  I  (describe),  2  (name),  and  4  (locate),  are  called  pure 
memory  questions,  the  following  summary  is  possible: 


K 

F 

E 

BB 

G 

K 

40 

10 

0 

0 

12 

0 

50 

30 

80 

36 

H 

25 

27 

19 

15 

0 

36 

13 

27 

31 

15 

10 

28 

40 

21 

16 

13 

46 

TABLE  III 


Percentages  of  memory  questions 


Average 


If,  however,  we  compare  questions  of  the  early  grades  with 
those  of  later  grades  without  regard  to  the  country  studied : 

It  is  evident  that  in  many  communities  there  is  little  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  teachers  of  lower  and  upper  grades.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  base  the  upper  grade  work  in  Europe,  for 
instance,  on  what  the  child  has  covered  of  that  continent  in  a 
lower  grade.  The  examination  questions  of  the  VI  and  VIII 
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grades  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  section  is  typical.  An 
experiment  in  drill,  mostly,  was  carried  on  a  few  years  ago 
by  the  writer  in  a  V  grade  studying  South  America,  and 
this  was  so  successful  that  when  the  children  came  to  the 
study  of  the  same  continent  in  the  VI I  grade,  the  teacher  of 
this  latter  grade  having  no  inkling  of  the  experiment,  com¬ 
plained  to  the  principal  that  the  V  grade  teacher  was  doing 
her  work.  The  complaint  if  couched  in  proper  terms  might 
read  that  the  V  grade  teacher  was  doing  her  own  work  so  well 
that  there  was  no  need  of  repeating  the  work  one  and  one- 
half  years  later. 


TABLE  IV 


Early  grade 

Later  grade 

G 

84 

55 

D 

100 

90 

C 

100 

90 

A 

67 

51 

B 

100 

65 

E 

64 

76 

F 

85 

86 

I 

50 

20 

Average 

81.6 

66.6 

While  progressive  treatment  is  not  lacking  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  there  is  a  widespread  weakness  in  geography 
courses  at  this  point.  Even  in  localities  where  geography  is 
believed  to  be,  first  and  last,  a  locational  subject,  such  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  subject  matter  should  be  a  reason  for  extensive 
investigation.  The  least  to  be  said  is  that  the  results  show  a 
lack  of  efficiency. 

In  a  book  entitled  The  teaching  of  geography^  by  B.  C. 
Willis,  there  is  given  a  very  definite  altho  a  somewhat  pe¬ 
dantic  discussion  of  progressive  stages  in  geography  teaching. 
Two  features  of  this  book  are  worthy  of  consideration:  the 
scheme  for  progressive  work  and  the  selected  examinations 
based  thereon.  Willis  divides  the  grade  work  into  descriptive 
geography,  the  earliest  work  of  the  pupils  in  school ;  transi¬ 
tional  geography,  in  which  the  pupils  are  mainly  concerned 
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with  the  investigation  of  geographic  principles  rather  than 
the  acquisition  of  geographic  facts;  and  the  argumentative 
geography,  occupied  with  the  intensive  development  of  the 
explanation  of  a  few  geographical  phenomena.  The  names 
of  the  stages  are  not  important  but  the  idea  conveyed  in 
their  expansion  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  good  geography  teach¬ 
ing.  A  study  of  Willis’  chapter  on  selected  examinations 
which  he  has  arranged  according  to  the  above  classification 
will  yield  profitable  results.  Under  Topography,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  sample  of  his  progressive  questions  reads : 

Descriptive 

I.  Where  and  What  are  Niagara,  Superior,  Chile,  Jamaica, 
San  Francisco? 

T ransition 

I.  Describe  a  barge  journey  from  Rotterdam  to  the  Black  Sea, 
specifying  the  water  over  which  the  barge  travels,  the 
countries  traversed  and  the  towns  past  thru. 

A  rgumentative 

I.  Make  a  sketch  map  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  chief 
Alpine  tunnels  and  passes;  and  indicate  the  importance 
of  the  various  routes  thru  the  tunnels  by  showing  the 
chief  cities  thereon. 

ONCE  MORE  UNDER  CLIMATE 

Descriptive 

I.  Are  mountains  wetter  or  drier  than  the  neighboring  low¬ 
lands?  Why? 

T  ransition 

I.  What  parts  of  the  British  Isles  are,  I,  coolest  in  summer; 
II,  coldest  in  winter;  III,  rainiest;  IV,  sunniest?  Why? 
A  rgumentative 

I.  Compare  the  climate  of,  I,  the  Mediterranean  with  that  of  the 
British  Isles;  II,  Cumberland  with  that  of  Essex;^  or.  III, 
the  plainsof  theGangeswith  thatof  the  prairiesof  Canada. 

The  task  of  preparing  examination  questions  in  accordance 
with  the  progressive  steps  of  geographical  development  is 
not  an  easy  one,  and  Willis’  pioneer  attempt,  which  probably 
falls  far  short  of  the  ultimate  goal,  is  much  in  advance  of  most 
sets  of  examinations  used  in  this  country. 

*  The  book  is  an  English  publication. 
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III.  Is  there  any  acceptance  of  the  problem  method  of  treatment? 

The  problem  method  has  been  strongly  advocated  during  a 
period  of  three  years,  and  textbooks  based  upon  this  device 
have  been  issued.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  method  and 
the  designatory  title  has  been  used  to  stress  the  necessity  of 
placing  the  brunt  of  the  work  by  the  pupils  on  thinking  rather 
than  on  memorizing.  A  careful  disciple  of  this  method,  how¬ 
ever,  is  apt  to  plan  her  lessons  and  get  a  larger  result  from 
her  teaching  than  the  teacher  who  is  a  slave  to  her  textbook. 

A  few  of  the  examination  papers  received  from  the  cities  of 
the  United  States  asked  for  problem  development  and  other 
papers  assigned  problem  questions.  One  city  inserted  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  grade  examinations  from  the  IV  to  the  VII 
grades  inclusive.  There  appeared  some  evidence  .of  difficulty 
encountered  by  examiners  as  to  the  manner  of  inserting  the 
problem  method  into  the  grade  examination.  In  one  case 
this  is  found  (6  B) : 

State  and  prove  one  good  problem,  that  you  have  had  this 
semester. 

In  another  (5  A) : 

Problem:  There  are  many  reasons  why  England  is  a  great 
manufacturing  country.  (Prove.) 

Another  group  of  papers  inserted  questions  of  this  type 
(7  A): 

Explain  why  a  country  with  such  great  national  resources  as 
those  of  Russia  has  not  developed  into  a  great  commercial  and 
industrial  nation. 

Altho  not  so  marked,  here  is  a  problem.  To  answer  it  in 
any  way  approaching  success  there  is  needed  an  analysis  of 
the  controlling  factors  in  the  environment.  In  order  to  array 
all  the  facts  which  an  examination  based  upon  problems  de¬ 
mands,  it  may  be  charged  that  a  great  many  facts  must  be 
memorized ;  and  that  this  method  does  not  obviate  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  cramming  which  older  methods  have  encoun¬ 
tered.  Unless  the  type  of  examination  is  changed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  problem,  it  will  be  true  that  there  is  no  ad¬ 
vance  made  in  teaching  processes.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
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that  courses  of  study  have  shown  a  vast  improvement  in  the 
last  ten  years,  but  the  examinations  are  evidently  based  on 
the  older  ideas  concerning  geography,  not  on  the  newer. 
There  is  a  difficulty  in  inserting  the  problem  into  the  exami¬ 
nation  under  the  set  type  so  slavishly  followed ;  but  there  is  a 
possibility  of  other  kinds  of  examinations  more  in  accord 
with  our  courses  of  study  and  our  progress.  This  type  of 
paper  is  discust  briefly  below.  One  value  of  the  problem 
method,  if  properly  used,  is  to  train  the  pupils  to  an  orderly 
way  of  thinking.  Such  questions  quoted  above  given  to 
pupils  brought  up  on  locational  geography  would  elicit  a 
commonplace  and  frequently  an  inane  reply.  The  problem 
aims  to  teach  the  use  of  facts,  and  for  this  reason  its  proper 
adoption  is  desired.  Kendall  and  Mirick  ^  state  that  the 
problem  must  have  three  qualities,  to-wit:  it  should  be 
worth  solving,  it  should  be  within  the  mental  capacity  of  the 
pupils,  and  each  one  should  be  of  such  a  kind  that  its  solution 
will  make  the  pupils  more  skilful  or  more  intelligent  in  solving 
the  next  one. 

Problems  are  developed  for  the  teacher  in  many  instances, 
and  among  the  best  guides  are ; 

a.  Dodge.  Regional  Geography  in  Secondary  Schools.  Teach¬ 
ers  College  Record.  March,  1914.  XV,  No.  2.  p.  30. 

b.  Sutherland  and  Sanford.  Practical  Exercises  in  Geog¬ 
raphy.  Boston,  1915. 

c.  The  Course  of  Study,  Baltimore  County  Schools.  Balti¬ 
more,  1915. 

IV.  Unusual  features  in  examinations 

Kendall  and  Mirick  ^  print  a  type  examination  in  geogra¬ 
phy.  The  unusual  feature  of  the  examination  is  Part  II,  for 
extra  credit,  in  which  the  use  of  the  textbook  is  allowed.  The 
proper  use  of  the  textbook  has  been  a  subject  of  much  discus¬ 
sion  ;  teachers  have  been  told  that  the  pupils  must  be  taught 
to  use  it ;  they  have  been  told  how  to  teach  the  pupils  to  use 
it,  but  until  recently  tests  in  textbook  handling  have  not  been 
used.  The  schools  have  been  too  much  bound  up  in  memo- 

*  How  to  teach  the  fundamental  subjects,  p.  245. 

^  opus  cit.  p.  236. 
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rizing,  and  too  little  in  making  use  of  knowledge.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  great  prize  to  find  in  the  examination  papers  re¬ 
ceived  from  many  towns  and  cities  one  in  which  the  use  of  the 
textbook  was  permitted.  This  unusual  paper  is  printed  in 
full: 

GEOGRAPHY 

Pupils  may  make  any  use  they  wish  of  the  textbook  in  writing 
answers  to  these  questions.  (Fourth  Grade — B  Class.) 

1.  Tell  the  important  facts  about  the  climate  of  New  Mexico  and 

Arizona. 

2.  What  is  the  exact  population  of  Wisconsin  as  given  in  the  text¬ 

book?  The  exact  population  of  Wyoming?  Of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.?  Of  Chicago?  Of  Milwaukee? 

3.  On  what  page  of  the  textbook  will  you  find  a  picture  of  a 

cattle  ranch?  Of  a  geyser?  Of  a  stone  quarry?  Of  a  river 
scene  with  steamboats?  An  irrigation  scene  or  a  fruit  farm? 

4.  Write  the  names  of  ten  important  cities  shown  in  the  map  on 

page  80.  Use  the  map  on  page  93 ;  write  the  names  of  five 
large  cities  located  on  or  near  the  line  marked  39.  In  what 
direction  does  this  line  extend?  Give  name  of  the  state  in 
which  each  of  these  cities  is  located  and  tell  which  of  them 
are  capital  cities. 

5.  Write  the  names  of  two  ranges  or  groups  of  mountains  found 

on  this  map;  also  names  of  two  mountain  peaks. 

6.  What  is  the  number  of  the  line  that  separates  New  York 

State  from  Pennsylvania?  South  Dakota  from  Nebraska? 
Rhode  Island  from  Massachusetts? 

7.  Copy  what  your  book  tells  you  about  the  State  of  Michigan. 

8.  State  some  of  the  geographical  facts  which  you  can  learn  from 

the  picture  on  page  91. 

There  were  questions  on  other  papers  which  referred  the 
pupils  to  the  textbook,  but  the  above  is  the  only  paper  which 
has  come  to  hand  in  which  this  practise  was  uniformly  car¬ 
ried  out.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  this  type  question  is  to 
be  preferred  above  all  others;  it  is  but  one  among  many. 
The  wonder  is  that  it  is  not  more  common,  not  alone  in 
geography,  but  in  other  subjects.  The  use  of  the  atlas,  of 
gazetteers,  books  of  reference,  statistical  tables,  supplemen¬ 
tary  readers,  government  publications,  and  so  on,  are  fruitful 
sources  of  tests ;  and  the  manipulation  of  all  these  forms  the 
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equipment  of  an  educated  man.  The  habit  of  using  books  is 
urged  and  even  demanded ;  howoften  is  a  test  given  to  discover 
how  far  this  teaching  of  habit-acquiring  has  been  effective? 

V.  The  disappearance  of  old  types  of  questions 

There  were  three  types  of  questions  very  common  in  the 
examinations  of  a  few  years  ago,  namely,  the  definition  as  of 
some  land  form,  the  naming  of  areas  in  order,  as  the  counties 
of  a  state,  and  the  bounding  of  areas.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
discuss  here  the  causes  of  their  disappearance.  There  are 
other  questions  of  more  recent  date,  which  are  opposed  to  the 
principles  set  down  for  the  teacher,  and  these  are  displaying 
signs  of  vanishing,  but  these  are  too  difficult  to  classify  at 
present.  In  a  list  of  1,038  questions  asked  in  the  grade 
schools,  ranging  from  the  III  to  the  VIII  grade,  there  were 
seventeen  and  one-half  questions  asking  for  a  definition, 
seven  requesting  that  an  area  be  bounded,  and  three  and  one- 
half  demanding  a  recital  of  states  or  counties  in  order.  Of 
the  seventeen  and  one-half  questions  on  definition,  fourteen 
and  one-half  were  in  the  same  city  and  twelve  and  one-half 
in  the  same  grade  (VIII),  covering  two  examinations  in 
mathematical  geography.  The  author  of  the  examination 
paper  was  not  familiar  evidently  with  the  aim  and  scope  of 
mathematical  geography.  In  cases  of  this  nature,  then, 
the  change  in  geographical  instruction  is  marked,  but  this  is 
to  be  explained  largely  by  the  greater  length  of  the  period 
covered  in  the  change. 

As  a  whole,  the  examination  papers  displayed  one  great 
weakness,  the  lack  of  any  consistent  development  in  the 
geography  work.  This  was  the  marked  feature  of  the  upper 
grade  examinations  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases.  Among 
the  IV  and  V  grade  papers  were  found  more  examples  of 
progress,  and  more  noteworthy  examination  tests  than  among 
the  VI  and  VII  grade  papers.  There  is  a  great  need  over  the 
country  of  a  more  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  issues  of 
upper  grade  geography. 

Robert  M.  Brown 

State  Normal  School 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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THE  ARTIFICIAL  PRODUCTION  OF  STUPIDITY 
IN  SCHOOLS 

[The  following  article  appeared  in  the  second  number  of  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  for  June,  1872,  apparently  reprinted  from  the  London  Journal  of 
Psychological  Medicine.  The  name  of  the  writer  was  not  given,  but  the  article 
itself  was  widely  discust  by  American  teachers.  Editor.] 

It  is  related  of  a  learned  judge,  that  he  once  praised  a  retir¬ 
ing  witness  in  the  following  words :  “You  are  entitled  to  great 
credit,  sir.  You  must  have  taken  infinite  pains  with  your¬ 
self.  No  man  could  naturally  be  so  stupid.” 

We  cite  this  well-worn  anecdote  because  it  contains,  proba¬ 
bly  the  earliest  public  recognition  of  the  principle  which  the 
title  of  our  article  is  intended  to  convey.  Existing  in  all 
ages  of  the  world,  in  all  conditions  of  life,  and  described  by  a 
copious  vocabulary  in  every  language,  stupidity  is  something 
which  it  has  never  been  possible  to  ignore  or  to  forget.  The 
fact  of  its  all-pervading  presence,  its  vitality  in  the  most 
different  climates  and  scenes,  has  tended  to  convince  man¬ 
kind  of  the  necessity  of  an  evil  which  they  have  never  failed 
to  perceive;  and  which  has  served,  from  time  immemorial,  as 
a  subject  for  the  lamentation  of  the  wise,  and  a  basis  for  the 
calculations  of  the  designing.  The  lessons  of  proverbial  wis¬ 
dom,  the  results  of  hasty  generalization,  and  the  daily  experi¬ 
ences  of  life,  all  point  out,  or  seem  to  point  out,  that  stupidity 
is  inseparable  from  the  existence  of  the  human  race;  and 
that  it  must  appear,  not  in  every  individual,  butan  many  in¬ 
dividuals  of  every  community.  It  follows  that  the  persons  in 
whom  the  phenomenon  is  most  conspicuously  manifested  are 
regarded  with  something  of  the  compassion  which  attaches 
to  physical  infirmity;  and  enjoy,  in  a  certain  degree,  the 
power  of  blundering,  with  the  privilege  of  being  exempt  from 
punishment. 
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We  have  long  entertained  a  conviction  that  this  passive 
acquiescence  in  stupidity,  as  an  ultimate  fact  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  and  this  confident  expectation  of  its  unmitigated  recur¬ 
rence  in  each  succeeding  generation,  are  founded  upon  errors 
of  considerable  practical  importance.  By  directing  attention 
to  causes  that  are  remote,  they  induce  forgetfulness  of  those 
which  lie  at  every  man’s  door;  and  by  bringing  into  promi¬ 
nence  the  stupidity  which  is  irremediable,  they  lead  us  to 
neglect  examination  of  that  which  may  be  prevented. 

In  truth,  the  varieties  of  hebetude  are  numerous.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  some  of  them  are  displayed  by  persons 
whose  intellects  are  obscured  by  organic  defect,  “native  and 
to  the  manner  born,”  in  the  nervous  apparatus — by  continu¬ 
ing  deficiency,  or  excess  in  the  composition  or  quantity  of  the 
circulating  fluid;  and  it  is  probable  that,  in  many  cases  of 
this  nature,  the  scalpel,  or  the  microscope  and  test-tube, 
would  fail  to  disclose  the  cause  of  the  infirmity.  Inherited 
diathesis,  or  hereditary  disease,  may  doubtless  weaken  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  as  they  evidently  weaken  the  physical 
powers  of  the  body,  and  may  produce  effects  varying  in  de¬ 
gree  from  idiocy  to  mere  dulness  of  apprehension.  We  are 
far  from  saying  that  in  these  instances  stupidity  can  neither 
be  alleviated  by  judicious,  nor  confirmed  by  improper  treat¬ 
ment;  but  we  indicate  them  as  affording  a  substratum  of 
truth  to  popular  prejudices  touching  the  general  invincibility 
of  the  state  in  question,  and  as  giving  evidence  of  its  centric 
rather  than  eccentric  origin. 

By  leaving  this  subdivision  of  the  stupid  entirely  out  of 
consideration,  and  remarking,  by  the  way,  that  the  word 
stupidity  is  misapplied  when  used  to  denote  the  mere  absence 
of  brilliant  talent,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  large  class 
of  persons  who  are  dull  and  obtuse,  not  by  reason  of  any 
probable  congenital  deficiency,  nor  by  an  unfair  comparison 
with  great  wits  or  geniuses,  but  by  comparison  with  what  the 
individuals  themselves  clearly  ought  to  be — ^with  what  they 
would  have  been  had  their  faculties  been  developed  in  the 
right  way.  And  this  comparison  is  not  so  difficult  as  it  may 
appear;  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  human  capabilities 
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do  not  greatly  depart,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  from  the 
standard  of  mediocrity.  Among  a  score  of  men  taken  at 
random,  but  approaching  to  equality  in  point  of  conforma¬ 
tion,  we  may  observe  that  physical  strength  or  endurance 
will  vary  only  within  very  narrow  limits;  there  being,  per¬ 
haps,  a  single  athlete,  or  a  single  weakling,  and  a  remainder 
composed  of  individuals  whose  powers  are  not  precisely  on  a 
level,  but  nearly  so. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  among  the  twenty  men  there 
were  a  certain  number  who  had  been  employed  from  their 
early  years  in  pursuits  calculated  to  produce  muscular  vigor 
and  hardihood,  and  who  had  observed  all  rules  and  precau¬ 
tions  likely  to  insure  to  such  pursuits  their  most  favorable 
effects.  It  is  certain  that,  whatever  differences  might  exist 
among  themselves,  these  men  would  surpass  all  their  compe¬ 
titors.  Bendigo,  the  champion  of  the  prize-ring,  was  one  of  a 
triple  birth,  and  was  the  weakliest  child  of  the  family  in  which, 
by  reason  of  diligent  training,  he  became  the  strongest  man. 

So  universally  has  this  principle  been  recognized  and 
acted  upon,  that  in  every  barbarous  or  half-civilized  com¬ 
munity,  or  under  all  circumstances  which  give  an  unques¬ 
tioned  superiority  to  bodily  strength,  we  may  find  evidences 
of  special  care  to  foster  and  increase  it.  The  “games”  obliga¬ 
tory  upon  the  little  Spartans,  the  exercises  of  “gentle  youth” 
during  the  age  of  chivalry,  the  description  given  by  Mr. 
Catlin  of  the  early  training  of  the  American  aborigines,  are 
all  instances  in  point;  and  all  show  the  recognition,  under 
circumstances  widely  dissimilar,  of  the  principle  that  the 
powers  of  the  human  organism  are  bestowed  only  in  possi¬ 
bility — to  be  developed  by  culture,  or  to  dwindle  under 
neglect. 

The  state  of  physiological  knowledge  permits  us  to  lay  it 
down  as  an  axiom  that  what  is  true  of  one  system  or  appara¬ 
tus,  among  those  given  to  man,  must  also  be  true  muiatis 
mutandis  (the  necessary  changes  being  made),  of  the  rest. 
Without  in  the  least  degree  failing  to  perceive  the  dependence 
of  the  higher  faculties  upon  a  spiritual  nature,  we  must  also 
perceive  their  dependence,  during  this  life,  upon  the  qualities 
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of  their  material  organs,  the  nervous  centers;  and  the  de¬ 
pendence  of  these  qualities  upon  the  laws  which  regulate 
nutrition  and  cell-growth.  We  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  as¬ 
sume,  a  priori,  that  precisely  as  the  methods  of  the  trainer 
raise  the  physical  powers  of  his  disciples  to  the  highest  point 
attainable  by  each  organism,  so  analogous  methods  would 
raise  the  intellectual  powers  in  the  same  manner  and  degree. 
The  conclusion  which  must  be  formed  by  reasdning  is  not  un¬ 
supported  by  experience ;  but  the  masters  of  the  art  are  few, 
and  the  examples  of  their  skill  are  rare. 

In  an  age  of  bodily  repose,  with  nearly  all  locomotion  ar¬ 
tificial,  with  money  as  the  principal  purveyor,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prizing  that  men  are  careless  about  their  physical  powers,  and 
think  them  hardly  worth  the  trouble  which  their  full  cultiva¬ 
tion  would  entail.  Under  circumstances  in  which  strength 
of  arm  and  fleetness  of  foot  have  afforded  the  chief  sources  of 
security,  or  have  opened  the  most  direct  paths  to  renown, 
there  has  never  been  an  approach  to  indifference  about  the 
means  by  which  these  qualities  might  be  attained.  If  physical 
education  be  now  almost  wholly  neglected,  it  is  because  the 
utility  of  its  results  has  been  diminished  by  the  progress  of 
civilization. 

But  this  age  of  bodily  sloth  and  weakness  is  also,  it  must  be 
remembered,  an  age  of  intellectual  activity  and  strength. 
The  wide  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  facilities  for  travel,  and 
the  application  of  philosophy  to  the  comforts  and  conve¬ 
niences  of  life,  have  increased  a  thousandfold  the  value,  to 
each  possessor,  and  to  the  whole  human  race,  of  the  per¬ 
ceptive  and  conceptive  faculties  of  the  mind.  Every  one  who 
observ^es  the  facts  within  his  sphere,  and  reflects  upon  them, 
may  find  the  key  to  some,  as  yet,  unopened  door  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Nature,  or  may  excogitate  results  calculated  to  increase 
the  happiness  of  man.  The  career  that  offers  itself  to  the  in¬ 
tellect  surpasses  immeasurably  all  that  has  ever  been  offered 
to  the  corporeal  powers;  and  it  might,  therefore,  reasonably 
be  expected  that  intellectual  development  would  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  same  foresight  now,  which  the  development  of  the 
corporeal  powers  was  wont  to  call  forth  in  former  days.  It 
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might  be  expected  (altho  strength  and  activity  of  limb  are 
left  to  come  of  themselves,  under  the  unaided  influence  of 
that  playful  restlessness  of  the  young  which  provides  against 
atrophy)  that  the  training  of  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind 
into  due  vigor  and  perfect  symmetry  would  be  carefully 
studied  as  a  science,  and  diligently  practised  as  an  art.  It 
might  be  expected  that  the  mechanism  of  observation  and  of 
thought,  the  nature  and  order  of  the  processes  by  which, 
chiefly,  wealth  and  power  and  fame  are  to  be  acquired, 
would  be  the  subjects  of  an  attention  corresponding  to  the 
degree  in  which  wealth  and  power,  and  fame  are  prized.  It 
might  be  expected  that  every  one — the  poor  man  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  means,  and  the  rich  man  to  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge — ^would  seek  to  confirm  and  strengthen  in  his  off¬ 
spring  the  qualities  by  which  the  world  is  ruled. 

That  the  endeavor  would  not  be  fruitless,  we  have  abun¬ 
dant  evidence.  Reasoning  from  an  analogy  which  can  not 
fail,  we  find  that  the  human  organism  scarcely  ever  ap¬ 
proaches,  under  the  influence  of  casual  impressions  or  spon¬ 
taneous  acts,  to  anything  like  the  full  measure  of  its  powers. 
The  average  athlete  is  but  the  corporeal  perfection  of  the 
average  man — a  perfection  the  result  of  labor,  and  which  the 
common  games  of  youth  or  pursuits  of  manhood  are  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  reproduce  or  to  maintain.  The  most  striking  exam¬ 
ple  upon  record  of  the  physical  predominance  of  one  class  of 
men  over  all  others  with  whom  they  came  in  contact,  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Roman  legionaries,  and  in  the  days  of  the 
Roman  conquests.  It  may  be  explained  by  the  system  which 
trained  each  legionary  like  a  gladiator;  and  it  disappeared  as 
that  system  was  relaxed  and  abandoned.  The  citizens  of 
Rome,  as  such,  could  possess  no  natural  superiority  over,  and 
in  some  cases  not  even  an  equality  with,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  countries  which  they  subdued ;  but  the  citizens  of  Rome 
were  trained  to  the  exercises  and  formed  to  the  discipline  of 
war.  Their  physical  powers  were  improved  to  the  utmost, 
and  they  were  inured  to  every  variety  of  labor,  fatigue  and 
hardship.  The  world  has  not  witnessed  a  school  of  mental 
education  upon  a  method  so  excellent,  or  upon  a  scale  so 
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grand;  but  the  proverbial  sagacity  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
proverbial  erudition  of  the  Benedictines,  may  be  cited  to 
show  that  the  mind  will  respond,  always  in  some  degree,  and 
open  vigorously,  to  a  stimulus  greater  than  that  which  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  usual  events  of  life.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
Nature  throws  forth  her  able  men  as  a  salmon  does  her 
spawn,  but  produces  her  great  ones  as  a  lioness  does  her  cub 
— singly,  and  at  rare  intervals.  Whenever  the  want  of  an 
able  man  is  felt  and  acknowledged,  it  is  almost  invariably 
supplied  from  among  a  limited  circle  of  lookers-on,  one  of 
whom  will  find  in  the  occasion  a  means  of  at  once  discover¬ 
ing  and  developing  capabilities  formerly  dormant. 

The  various  persons  whose  duties  have  required  them  to 
undertake  original  investigations  into  the  phenomena  of 
physical  science  nearly  always  exhibited  a  remarkable  intel¬ 
lectual  growth  as  one  reward  of  their  exertions.  They  have 
become  more  cautious,  more  sagacious,  more  diffident  than 
before ;  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  were,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  men  of  exceptional 
natural  powers.  On  the  contrary,  the  parallel  facts  con¬ 
nected  with  the  muscular  system,  and  the  remarkable  uni¬ 
formity  with  which  the  faculties  of  reflection  and  judgment 
expand  and  strengthen  under  proper  use,  may  conjointly  be 
taken  to  prove  that  the  ordinary  life  of  civilized  Europe  does 
not  develop  either  body  or  mind  in  a  degree  at  all  commen¬ 
surate  with  their  capacities  for  action.  The  cricket-field  and 
the  boating-club  produce  a  certain  amount  of  vigor  and 
hardihood;  but  their  most  ardent  votaries  would  be  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  pastimes  of  a  savage,  or  by  the  daily  duty  and 
drill  of  a  soldier  of  old  Rome.  From  the  universities,  and 
from  the  schools  of  the  first  order,  issue  many  men  unques¬ 
tionably  of  high  attainments,  and  some  of  great  and  culti¬ 
vated  parts;  but  the  aggregate  of  both  classes  may  be  said 
to  have  a  point  of  resemblance  to  Brummel’s  finished  cravat, 
and  to  suggest  that  a  large  number  of  “failures”  have  been 
quietly  conveyed  down-stairs. 

In  schools  of  an  inferior  kind,  the  attainments  of  the  pupils 
are  less  conspicuous;  and  the  existing  state  of  mental  educa- 
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tion  may  be  summed  up  in  the  earnest  and  weighty  words  of 
Professor  Faraday,  who  declares  that,  “in  physical  matters, 
multitudes  are  ready  to  draw  conclusions  who  have  little  or 
no  power  of  judgment  in  the  cases;  that  the  same  is  true  of 
other  departments  of  knowledge ;  and  that,  generally,  man¬ 
kind  is  willing  to  leave  the  faculties  which  relate  to  judgment 
almost  entirely  uneducated,  and  their  decisions  at  the  mercy 
of  ignorance,  prepossessions  and  passions,  or  even  accident.” 
The  same  authority  says  again,  that,  “society,  speaking  gen¬ 
erally,  is  not  only  ignorant  as  respects  education  of  the  judg¬ 
ment,  but  is  also  ignorant  of  its  ignorance.” 

It  must  be  conceded,  we  apprehend,  that  in  the  present 
day  no  man  is  called  upon  to  undergo  a  course  of  severe 
physical  training,  or  to  exercise  the  muscular  system  to  the 
acme  of  its  powers.  But  it  must  also  be  conceded  that  there 
have  been  conditions  of  society  which  rendered  such  training 
the  duty  of  everyone,  and  in  which  it  was  enforced  by  a  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  of  the  most  rigid  kind.  We  think  that,  in  the 
times  in  which  we  live,  the  duty  of  mental  cultivation  is  at 
least  equally  binding,  and  that  its  performance  requires  to  be 
prompted  by  the  same  incentive. 

For  we  are  convinced  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
stupidity  now  existing  in  the  world  is  the  direct  result  of  a 
variety  of  influences,  educational  and  social,  which  operate 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  growing  brain,  either  by  checking  its 
development  altogether,  or  by  unduly  stimulating  the  senso- 
rium  at  the  expense  of  the  intelligence.  In  the  former  case, 
general  obtuseness  is  the  result;  and,  in  the  latter,  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  the  reasoning  powers  to  the  sensations,  or  emotions. 
We  are  entitled  to  think  these  conditions  strictly  artificial; 
and  to  look  upon  them  as  distortions,  analogous  in  some  re- 
p  ects,  to  the  physical  distortion  of  Hindoo  fakirism. 

The  educational  influence  which,  more  than  any  other,  is 
concerned  in  producing  them,  appears  to  us  to  be  due  to  con¬ 
fusion  of  thought  on  the  subject  of  those  very  distinct  reali¬ 
ties  called  knowledge  and  wisdom.  While  the  prevailing 
weaknesses  of  the  human  mind — those  apparent  to  the 
philosopher,  and  those  also  which  are  manifest  to  the  vulgar 
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— are  alike  due  to  want  of  wisdom,  the  efforts  of  ordinary  in¬ 
structors  and  the  general  current  of  the  events  of  life  are 
chiefly  valued  as  they  appear  calculated  to  impart  knowledge. 
It  is  not  surprizing  that  such  should  be  the  case,  a  great  im¬ 
pulse  having  been  given  to  education  in  this  country  at  a 
time  when  the  operations  of  the  mind  were  not  sufiiciently 
understood  to  allow  of  a  just  discrimination  between  them. 

Moreover,  learning  was  a  thing  apparent  and  undeniable, 
easily  perceptible  to  many  who  were  unable  to  fathom  its 
depths;  while  wisdom  could  only  be  recognized  by  the  kin¬ 
dred  wise,  or  in  a  fruition  not  always  directly  traceable  to  its 
causes.  Hence,  and  in  a  manner  not  difficult  to  comprehend, 
arose  a  general  impression  that  the  general  acquisition  of 
knowledge  was  the  principal,  or  even  the  only,  means  of 
gaining  wisdom;  and  this  impression  was  confirmed  by  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  fact  that  mental  development  is  frequently 
coincident  with  efforts  to  learn.  The  exact  relation  between 
the  tw'o  is  not  easy  to  define,  even  with  all  the  aid  afforded  by 
recent  advances  in  psychology;  but,  in  former  times  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  most  advanced  educationists,  that  a  certain 
routine  of  teaching  afforded  the  best  discipline  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  brain,  and  that  this  routine,  when  aided  by  good  abilities, 
was  certain  to  produce  the  highest  attainable  results — so 
that  men  of  moderate  or  inferior  performance,  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  “a  good  education,”  were  considered  to  be  the  failures 
of  Nature,  and  not  of  the  preceptor.  The  hypothesis  was 
most  comfortable,  serving  to  shift  responsibility  from  tutors 
and  professors,  and  to  place  it  where  it  was  borne  without  a 
murmur,  while  the  necessary  interval  between  the  schools 
and  life  was  sufficient  to  render  obscure  any  possible  connec¬ 
tion  between  bad  teaching  and  eventual  stupidity. 

During  the  universal  prevalence  of  such  principles  as 
these,  commenced  a  movement  which  was  formerly  de¬ 
scribed  as  “the  march  of  intellect,”  but  which  was,  more  cor¬ 
rectly,  a  march  of  schooling.  Men  of  various  calibre,  and 
various  degrees  of  learning,  were  cordially  united  in  an 
attempt  to  elevate  the  masses  by  education.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  they  organized  a  scheme  by  which  to  pour  forth  knowl- 
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edge  like  water,  and  in  carrying  it  into  practise,  they  spared 
neither  age  nor  sex.  Cheap  publications  explained  every¬ 
thing — in  a  manner  to  be  comprehended  by  everybody.  The 
fathers  of  England  were  taught  (with  diagrams)  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  their  daily  duties;  the  mothers,  of  their  household 
avocations.  Even  unhappy  little  children,  struggling  thru 
the  sands  of  school,  were  caught  and  engulfed  by  the  advan¬ 
cing  wave.  The  great  and  good  promoters  of  the  original 
measure  were  overwhelmed  by  the  cooperation  of  innumera¬ 
ble  amateurs,  who  expected  to  make  learning  universal,  by 
addressing  to  the  untaught,  condensed  statements  of  scien¬ 
tific  results,  and  who  looked  forward  to  a  time  when  the  intel¬ 
lectual  vigor  of  the  community  would  be  gauged  by  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Society  for  the  Confusion  of  Useless  Knowledge, 
or  by  the  sale  of  illustrated  penny  serials,  as  the  material 
prosperity  is  at  present  by  the  quarterly  returns  of  the  Regis¬ 
trar-General.  The  idea  seemed  to  be  that  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  would  act  as  a  stimulant  upon  all  minds  of  suffi¬ 
cient  natural  power,  and  would  call  forth  their  energies — 
would  set  them  thinking,  comparing,  judging;  and  that  the 
rest  of  mankind,  those  not  vitalized  by  the  potent  influence, 
were  to  be  regarded  as  unworthy  of  consideration  in  a  philo¬ 
sophical  sense,  however  formidable  in  point  of  numbers. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  and  sudden  illumination  to 
which  we  have  referred,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  remark¬ 
able  advancement,  any  increase  at  all  commensurate  with 
the  pains  bestowed,  in  that  cultivation  of  mind  by  which 
alone  knowledge  can  be  supplied  or  rendered  useful.  The 
words,  already  quoted,  of  Professor  Faraday  may  be  taken 
as  conclusive  that  the  reasoning  faculties,  in  all  classes  of  the 
community,  are  very  imperfectly  and  insufficiently  developed 
— imperfectly  as  compared  with  their  natural  capabilities — 
insufficiently  when  considered  with  reference  to  the  extent 
and  variety  of  information  with  which  they  are  called  upon 
to  deal.  We  are  compelled  to  seek  for  the  causes  of  this  de¬ 
ficiency  in  an  educational  system  that  makes  no  adequate 
provision  for  mental  training;  and  we  think  that  a  brief  re¬ 
view  of  the  relations  between  the  nervous  centers  and  the  im- 
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pressions  that  form  the  basis  of  knowledge  will  enable  us  to 
point  out  the  precise  nature  of  the  chief  errors  in  existing 
practise,  and  to  define  the  principles  by  adherence  to  which 
those  errors  might  be  obviated. 

The  first  point  to  which  we  would  call  attention  is  the 
existence,  in  the  young  of  the  human  species,  of  a  distinctly 
duplex  educability,  depending  upon  distinct  functions  of  the 
brain.  It  may  be  taken  as  conceded,  we  apprehend,  by  all 
physiologists,  that  the  encephalon  of  man  differs  from  that 
of  other  mammalia  chiefly  by  the  superaddition  of  parts 
whose  office  it  is  to  control  the  succession  of  ideas,  and  to  de¬ 
termine  the  course  of  conduct.  The  powers  of  recollection^ 
comparison,  reflection,  and  volition,  are  attributes  essentially 
human,  or  at  least,  are  possest  by  men  in  common  with 
higher  intelligences  alone.  The  powers  of  sensation,  idea¬ 
tion,  and  spontaneous  remembrance,  are  possest  also  by  the 
lower  animals,  and  are  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  particulars 
of  their  conduct. 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  education  of  a  child  may 
be  conducted  in  the  direction,  and  to  the  extent,  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  educate  a  horse,  a  dog,  or  an  elephant,  without 
necessarily  trenching  upon  or  at  all  arousing  any  faculty  that 
is  distinctly  human  in  its  nature.  The  child,  moreover,  pos¬ 
sesses  an  endowment,  of  a  purely  sensational  or  animal  kind, 
in  which  brutes  are  deficient,  namely,  the  power  (subsidiary 
to  the  gift  of  language)  to  remember  a  great  number  of 
sounds,  and  to  imitate  them  with  facility;  so  that,  just  to 
the  extent  of  this  power,  the  sensational  educability  of  the 
human  race  exceeds  that  of  the  lower  animals. 

It  should  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  the  functional 
activity  of  the  sensorial  tract  of  the  encephalon  is  an  absolute 
necessity  of  animal  existence;  and  that,  in  men  and  brutes 
alike,  it  is  provided  for  by  an  energetic  tendency  to  spontane¬ 
ous  development  under  the  influence  of  its  appropriate  ex¬ 
citants.  In  what  may  be  termed  the  natural  life,  a  blind 
submission  to  the  promptings  of  sensations,  present  or  re¬ 
membered,  would  in  all  ordinary  cases  supply  the  wants,  or 
gratify  the  passions  of  man.  It  is  only  in  life  modified  by 
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human  aggregation  that  these  promptings  require  to  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  an  exercise  of  will,  guided  by  a  prior  exercise  of 
judgment;  and,  therefore,  while  Divine  Providence  has  en¬ 
dowed  the  human  race  with  sensational  faculties  that  are 
called  into  vigorous  action  by  daily  wants,  or  by  physical 
impressions  from  without,  we  may  observe  that  the  higher 
powers  of  the  mind,  in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  can  not 
be  matured  excepting  by  assiduous  cultivation. 

In  this  respect,  however,  there  is  probably  a  considerable 
original  diversity  between  individuals;  and  we  are  much 
inclined  to  think  that  herein  consists  the  chief  cause  of  gra¬ 
dations  of  ability  among  persons  who  neither  greatly  surpass 
an  average  standard  nor  fall  greatly  short  of  it.  Observation 
teaches  that  it  is  far  more  easy  in  some  children  than  in 
others  to  carry  instruction  beyond  the  sense-perceptions,  and 
to  call  the  intellect  into  activity;  but  it  teaches  also,  that  the 
supposed  difficulty  often  arises  from  an  improper  selection 
or  application  of  the  means  employed,  and  is  simply  a  failure 
to  open  a  lock  with  a  wrong  key.  The  apparently  dull  child 
not  unfrequently  receives  the  necessary  stimulus  from  a 
trivial  circumstance,  from  a  conversation,  a  book,  or  a  pur¬ 
suit,  and  may  grow  into  a  gifted  man;  while  a  parallel  trans¬ 
formation  may  be  accomplished  much  later  in  life,  under  the 
influence  of  some  new  opportunity  for  action.  It  is  possible 
that,  in  minds  of  the  highest  order,  the  intellectual  faculties 
may  possess  the  character  of  spontaneity  which  is  commonly 
limited  to  the  sensorial  tract ;  but  in  all  ordinary  cases,  these 
faculties  require  to  be  excited  in  the  pupil  by  their  presence 
and  their  activity  in  the  teacher. 

The  sensational  and  intellectual  functions  of  the  human 
brain  are  not  only  distinct,  but  also  in  some  degree  antago¬ 
nistic,  thru  the  application  of  the  ordinary  law  of  nutrition  to 
their  respective  organs.  The  portions  of  the  encephalon  that 
are  most  employed  will  receive  the  largest  supply  of  blood, 
and  will  be  the  seats  of  the  most  vigorous  cell-growth,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  the  same  rule  will  apply  to  the  development  of 
muscle;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  certain  duration  of  dis¬ 
use,  or  of  restricted  use,  will  occasion  atrophic  changes,  and 
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will  be  followed  by  that  functional  impairment  which  is  a 
natural  result  of  structural  degeneration.  It  follows  that 
men  of  the  highest  intellectual  activity  are  often  somewhat 
inattentive  to  impressions  made  upon  their  senses ;  and  also 
that  great  sensational  acuteness  is  often  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  some  torpor  as  regards  the  operations  of  the  judgment. 

Upon  testing  the  educational  customs  of  the  present  day 
by  even  the  most  elementary  principles  of  psychology,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  a  very  large  number  of  children  re¬ 
ceive  precisely  the  kind  of  training  that  has  been  bestowed 
upon  a  learned  pig.  There  are  scarcely  any  teachers  who 
have  in  the  least  degree  studied  the  operations  or  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  mind  (indeed,  it  is  only  within  a  very  few  years 
that  this  study  has  borne  any  fruit  of  great  practical  utility) , 
and  those  who  have  not  done  so  can  not  realize  the  existence 
of  a  kind  of  learning  which  is  sensational  alone.  Indeed,  it  is 
more  in  accordance  with  ordinary  preconceptions  to  refer 
brute  actions  to  a  process  of  reasoning,  than  to  consider  that 
any  human  actions  are  automatic.  The  truth  is,  however, 
that  the  first  impressions  made  upon  the  consciousness  of  a 
child  have  a  strong  natural  tendency  to  extend  themselves 
thru  the  sensorium;  and  usually  do  so,  unless  directed  higher 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  produced  or  maintained. 
For  the  purpose  of  such  direction,  time  is  an  element  of  the 
first  importance,  and  the  idea  which  would  be  grasped  by  the 
intelligence  after  a  certain  period  of  undisturbed  attention, 
will  excite  the  sensational  faculties  alone  if  that  attention  be 
diverted  by  the  premature  intrusion  of  something  else  that 
solicits  notice.  And  while  in  almost  every  child  the  power  of 
intelligent  attention  may  be  aroused  by  care,  and  perfected 
by  perseverance,  the  natural  inclination  is  toward  a  rapid 
succession  of  thoughts,  variously  associated,  and  remem¬ 
bered  in  their  order  without  being  understood.  The  faculty 
of  comprehension,  like  all  others,  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the 
possessor,  even  in  the  first  feeble  attempts  to  bring  it  into 
exercise;  and  hence,  as  well  as  from  the  impulse  given  to 
nutrition,  when  once  a  habit  of  endeavoring  to  comprehend 
has  been  formed,  altho  in  very  young  children  it  is  not 
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readily  relinquished,  but  on  the  contrary  is  applied  to  the 
most  unpromising  materials. 

In  schools,  however,  under  the  stern  pressure  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  demand  for  knowledge,  it  is  an  extremely  common  prac¬ 
tise  to  accumulate  new  impressions  with  greater  rapidity 
than  they  can  be  received  even  by  children  who  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  inestimable  advantage  of  early  domestic  training 
toward  the  right  employment  of  their  higher  faculties.  The 
work  laid  down  can  often  only  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
the  promptitude  that  is  a  chief  characteristic  of  instinctive 
action.  The  child  who  uses  his  sensorium  to  master  the 
sounds  of  his  task,  uses  an  instrument  perfected  for  him  by 
the  Great  Artificer.  The  child  who  uses  his  intelligence  must 
perfect  the  instrument  for  himself,  must  grope  in  the  dark, 
must  puzzle,  must  catch  at  stray  gleams  of  light,  before  his 
mind  can  embrace  the  whole  of  any  but  the  simplest  ques¬ 
tion.  The  former  brings  out  his  result,  such  as  it  is,  immedi¬ 
ately;  the  latter,  by  slow  degrees;  often  first  giving  utter¬ 
ance  to  the  steps  by  which  he  is  reaching  it.  The  former  is 
commonly  thought  quick  and  clever;  the  latter,  slow  and 
stupid ;  and  the  educational  treatment  of  each  is  based  upon 
this  assumption,  widely  as  it  is  often  at  variance  with  the 
facts.  The  child  whose  tendency  is  to  sensational  activity 
should  be  held  back,  and  be  made  to  master  the  meaning  of 
everything  he  is  allowed  to  learn.  He  is  usually  encouraged 
to  remember  sounds,  is  pushed  forward,  is  crammed  with 
words  to  the  exclusion  of  knowledge,  and  is  taught  to  con¬ 
sider  himself  a  prodigy  of  youthful  talent.  The  child  who 
tries  to  understand  his  lessons  should  be  encouraged,  praised, 
supplied  with  food  for  thought  of  a  kind  suited  to  his  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  aided  by  a  helping  hand  over  the  chief  difficulties 
of  his  path.  He  is  usually  snubbed  as  a  dunce,  punished  for 
his  slowness,  forced  into  sensational  learning  as  his  only 
escape  from  disgrace.  The  master,  in  many  cases,  has  little 
option  in  the  matter.  Children  are  expected  to  know  more 
than  they  have  time  to  learn;  parents  and  examiners  must 
have  show  and  surface,  things  only  to  be  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  solidity  and  strength.  A  discreet  teacher  may 
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often  feel  sympathy  with  the  difficulties  of  a  pupil ;  but  the 
half  hour  allotted  to  the  class  is  passing  away,  the  next  sub¬ 
ject  is  pressing  upon  the  heels  of  the  present  one,  the  child 
must  complete  his  task  like  the  rest,  and  so  a  budding  intel¬ 
lect  may  be  sacrificed  to  the  demands  of  custom. 

Among  the  children  of  the  educated  classes,  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  domestic  life  usually  afford  to  the  intelligence  an 
amount  of  stimulus  which,  if  not  of  the  best  possible  kind,  is 
at  least  sufficient  to  compensate,  in  some  degree,  for  the  sen¬ 
sational  work  of  school.  The  easy  nursery  lessons  of  the  pre¬ 
scholastic  age,  the  story-books  of  childhood,  the  talk  of  pa¬ 
rents  and  friends,  all  furnish  food  for  leisurely  reflection,  all 
serve  to  suggest  those  strange  questions  that  are  one  chief 
evidence  of  thoughtfulness  in  the  young.  Minds  thus  pre¬ 
pared  may  often  flourish  in  spite  of  subsequent  excessive 
teaching;  and  by  forgetting  nine-tenths  of  what  has  been 
learned,  may  find  it  possible  to  understand  the  rest. 

In  what  are  called  “elementary  schools,”  however,  those 
aided  by  the  nation  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the 
poor,  we  do  not  find  this  accidental  provision  against  the 
paralyzing  effects  of  the  prescribed  routine.  For  the  most 
part,  the  children  have  grown  up  like  wild  animals,  excepting 
for  the  advantage  of  an'  occasional  beating,  and  their  nervous 
centers  have  received  few  impressions  unconnected  with  the 
simplest  wants  of  existence.  Coincidentally  with  an  entire 
absence  of  intellectual  cultivation,  they  usually  display  a 
degree  of  sensational  acuteness  not  often  found  in  the  nur¬ 
series  of  the  wealthy,  and  arising  from  that  habitual  shifting 
for  themselves  in  small  matters,  which  is  forced  upon  them 
by  the  absence  of  the  tender  and  refined  affection  that  loves 
to  anticipate  the  wants  of  infancy.  They  go  to  school  for  a 
brief  period,  and  the  master  strives  to  cram  them  with  as 
much  knowledge  as  possible.  They  learn  easily,  but  they 
learn  only  sounds,  and  seldom  know  that  it  is  possible  to 
learn  anything  more.  In  many  cottages  there  are  children 
who,  as  they  phrase  it,  “repeat  a  piece”  at  the  half-yearly  ex¬ 
amination.  We  say,  from  frequent  experiments,  that  they 
will  learn  for  this  purpose  a  passage  in  any  foreign  language  as 
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easily  as  in  English ;  or  that  they  will  learn  an  English  para¬ 
graph  backward  way,  if  told  to  do  so;  and  that  in  neither 
case  will  any  curiosity  be  excited  about  the  meaning  of  the 
composition.  In  ordinary  practise,  the  master  explains  what 
they  repeat,  saying  this  means  so-and-so;  and  the  pupils 
have  sufficient  sensational  acuteness  to  remember  the  sounds 
he  utters,  and  to  reproduce  them  when  called  upon.  They 
do  not  usually  understand  what  “meaning”  is.  An  urchin 
may  be  able  to  say  correctly  that  a  word  pointed  out  to  him 
is  an  adverb  or  a  pronoun,  may  proceed  to  give  a  definition 
of  either,  and  examples  of  instances  of  its  occurrence,  and 
may  produce  an  impression  that  he  understands  all  this, 
when  the  truth  is  that  he  has  only  learned  to  make  certain 
noises  in  a  particular  order,  and  when  he  is  unable  to  say 
anything  intelligible  about  the  matter  in  language  of  his  own. 
Or  he  may  repeat  the  multiplication  table,  and  even  work  by 
it,  saying  that  7x8  =  56,  without  knowing  what  56  is  or  what 
7  times  8  means.  He  knows  all  about  7  or  8,  not  from  school¬ 
ing,  but  from  the  lessons  of  life,  from  having  had  7  nuts  or  8 
marbles;  but  of  the  56  which  is  beyond  his  experience,  he 
knows  nothing.  The  nature  of  the  mental  operations  of  such 
children  is,  perhaps,  as  little  known  to  the  teacher,  to  the 
vicar  of  the  parish,  or  the  kind  ladies  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  school,  as  the  nature  of  the  mental  operations  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Saturn.  The  adults  distinctly  understand  a 
thing  which  they  feel  to  be  very  easy,  and  do  not  know  that 
any  children  can  talk  about  it  correctly  without  attaching  an 
idea  to  their  words.  They  often  think  the  teaching  satisfac¬ 
tory  which  enables  the  pupil  to  explain  things  in  set  phrases. 
They  do  not  realize  the  possibility  that  the  explanation  may 
be  as  little  understood  as  the  statement  which  it  explains — 
that  it  may  be  like  the  tortoise  in  the  Hindoo  myth,  which 
supports  the  elephant,  but  which  requiring  support  itself, 
only  removes  the  difficulty  by  a  single  step — that  it  may  be 
a  second  unknown  quantity  balancing  the  first  in  the  equa¬ 
tion  X  =  y.  Such,  however,  instead  of  bare  possibilities,  are 
too  frequently  actual  results.  We  have  already  referred  in¬ 
cidentally  to  a  learned  pig,  and  to  the  parallelism  between  its 
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training  and  some  kinds  of  human  education.  Persons  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  tricks  taught  to  animals  are  aware  that  these 
may  all  be  described  as  muscular  actions  performed  each  con¬ 
secutively  to  its  proper  signal.  On  hearing  the  finger-nails 
of  the  master  click  together,  the  animal  does  something  in 
obedience  to  the  sensation;  nods  its  head,  or  shakes  its  head, 
or  stands  erect  as  the  case  may  be.  It  has  no  idea  that  the 
nod  is  in  affirmation,  or  the  shake  a  negation,  and  probably 
has  no  thirst  for  knowledge  about  the  matter,  being  content 
to  play  its  part  correctly,  and  to  escape  the  whip.  In  case  of 
the  children,  the  medium  of  communication  is  different,  and 
the  kind  of  response  is  different ;  but  the  faculty  in  action  is 
commonly  the  same.  The  words  of  the  pig’s  master  are  mere 
by-play,  intended  to  amuse  the  audience,  and  the  signal  is 
conveyed  by  other  sounds.  The  words  of  the  human  teacher 
or  examiner,  his  questions  for  instance,  are  the  signals  to  the 
child,  each  requiring  its  appropriate  answer;  but,  like  the 
signals  to  the  pig,  they  are  aural  sensations,  capable  as  such, 
of  producing  muscular  action  thru  the  medium  of  the  sen- 
sorium  alone.  The  responses  of  the  child  are  in  words — that 
is  to  say,  in  sounds  that  he  has  been  taught,  and  that  he  re¬ 
members,  but  of  which  he  need  not  understand  one  iota  in 
order  to  repeat  them,  any  more  than  the  pig  need  understand 
the  affirmative  or  negative  character  of  its  nod  or  shake.  In 
the  human  species,  articulate  speech  is  an  act  precisely 
analogous  to  locomotion,  requiring  the  combined  and  har¬ 
monious  working  of  several  muscles,  and  the  guidance  of 
sense,  but  in  no  way  essentially  connected  with  the  intelli¬ 
gence  ;  and  the  child  may  make  the  right  noises  in  the  right 
order,  just  as  the  pig  does  not  nod  its  head  when  the  signal 
requires  it  to  be  shaken. 

A  general  idea  of  the  facts,  which  we  have  endeavored  to 
state,  was  conveyed  to  the  public  many  years  ago  by  a 
phrase  now  almost  forgotten.  Educationists  found  by  ex¬ 
perience,  that  children  managed  to  retain  sounds  without 
meaning,  and  they  called  the  process  “learning  by  rote.” 
Books,  pamphlets  and  speeches,  bore  witness  to  the  practical 
inutility  of  such  learning,  and  were  full  of  suggestions  for  im- 
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proving  upon  it.  But  these  suggestions,  to  the  best  of  our 
recollection  of  them,  did  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter, 
and  were  mainly  based  on  the  assumption  that  learning  by 
rote  was  characterized  by  some  sort  of  deficiency  only,  and 
not  by  a  radical  error  in  the  kind  of  impression  made  upon  the 
pupil.  It  was  not  distinctly  stated,  or  commonly  conceded 
(altho  often  implied  in  phraseology),  that  the  action  of  the 
child’s  mind  was  of  a  nature  essentially  distinct  from  that 
which  it  would  be  the  object  of  a  wise  instructor  to  excite; 
and  the  cause  of  the  error  was  mainly  sought  in  teaching  not 
carried  far  enough  to  be  beneficial,  or  not  continued  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  to  produce  permanent  results.  We  conceive  that 
the  recent  development  of  nerv^ous  physiology  entitles  us  to 
maintain  that  learning  by  rote  is  at  once  the  effect  and  the 
evidence  of  operations  limited  to  the  sensorial  ganglia;  and 
that  such  operations  have  no  tendency,  however  they  may  be 
complicated  or  prolonged,  to  excite  those  functions  of  the 
cerebrum  which  are  the  peculiar  attributes  of  humanity. 

Our  brief  remaining  space  must  be  devoted  to  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  effects  of  sensational  learning,  both  as  it  exists  in 
most  schools  for  the  poor,  and  also  in  the  form  more  or  less 
modified,  which  may  be  found  in  other  institutions. 

Physiologically  speaking,  the  effect  of  purely  sensational 
learning  will  be  to  stimulate  the  nutrition  and  increase  the 
vigor  of  the  sensorial  tract  at  the  expense  of  neighboring  and 
related  organs.  As  we  have  seen,  the  sensorium  has  a  nat¬ 
ural  tendency  to  predominance  in  the  encephalon;  and  this 
tendency  will  be  increased  in  every  way,  absolutely  by  direct 
excitation,  and  relatively  by  neglect  of  the  intellect  and  voli¬ 
tion.  The  sensations  by  which  the  stimulus  has  been  given 
will  not  be  long  remembered,  being  superseded  by  fresh  ones 
arising  out  of  events,  as  the  apparatus  of  the  gymnasium 
would  be  superseded  by  the  instruments  of  actual  conflict. 
With  the  exception  of  being,  perhaps,  able  to  read  with  labor, 
and  to  write  with  difficulty,  the  pupils  must  not  be  expected, 
six  months  after  leaving  school,  to  possess  any  traces  of  their 
“education”  beyond  an  invigorated  sensorium  and  a  stunted 
intelligence. 
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Now,  when  it  is  remembered  that  present  sensations  are 
the  source  of  the  least  exalted  kinds  of  animal  gratification, 
and  that  sensations,  either  present  or  remembered,  or  con¬ 
ceived,  when  combined  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain,  con¬ 
stitute  the  emotions  which  so  powerfully  influence  human 
conduct,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  sensorium  is  at  least 
the  seat  of  development  of  those  passions  and  propensities 
which  society,  for  its  own  good,  is  compelled  to  keep  in 
check,  and  which  every  consideration  of  right  teaches  indi¬ 
viduals  to  subdue.  When,  therefore,  we  reflect  upon  the 
operation  of  predominant  emotions  in  producing,  among 
other  evils,  chorea,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  insanity,  or  when 
we  consider  the  aggregate  of  misery  produced,  especially 
among  the  lower  orders,  by  the  unbridled  indulgence  of  vari¬ 
ous  appetites,  we  can  not  altogether  concur  in  the  propriety 
of  a  system  of  education  which  has  a  direct  tendency  to  raise 
the  source  of  those  emotions  and  appetites  to  an  undue  and 
unnatural  prominence  in  the  organism.  In  our  own  experi¬ 
ence  we  have  met  with  so  many  examples  of  what  may  be 
called  habitual  non-reflection  in  young  people  who  had  been 
six  months  before  among  the  most  glib  and  fluent  pupils  at  a 
sensational  school,  that  we  fancy  that  we  can  recognize  a 
kind  of  stupidity  thus  induced,  and  that  can  readily  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  anything  at  all  similar  that  is  purely  natural. 

•  We  should  be  disposed,  on  the  whole,  to  seek  the  rationale 
of  many  educational  failures  rather  in  a  partial  and  misdi¬ 
rected  training  of  the  intelligence,  than  in  its  complete  sup¬ 
pression.  The  pupils  mix  intellectual  and  sensational  acts, 
not  in  their  proper  relations  with  each  other,  but  in  a  jumble. 
Comprehension  is  brought  to  bear  upon  everything  that  is 
easy;  while  a  difficulty  of  any  kind  is  committed  to  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  sense  perceptions,  and  the  explanation  of  it  is 
only  remembered.  Hence  arises  a  habit  of  resting  upon  im¬ 
perfect  knowledge,  and  a  habit  of  leading  the  memory  by  the 
aid  of  faulty  associations;  and  these  habits,  in  their  turn, 
are  the  sources  of  the  lively  superficial  stupidity  which  is  so 
common  among  the  better  classes.  The  sufferers  from  it 
form  that  great  public  to  whom  are  addrest  the  Morisonian 
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system  of  pathology  and  therapeutics,  and  the  elaborately 
argped  advertisements  of  Norton’s  Camomile  Pills.  Every¬ 
thing  that  follows  “because”  is  to  their  minds  an  explanation ; 
everything  that  has  an  antecedent  is  to  their  minds  an  effect. 
Their  creed  is  that  all  questions  lie  in  a  nutshell ;  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Professor  Faraday,  their  shibboleth  is  “it  stands  to 
reason.”  On  this  ground  they  would  placidly  maintain 
against  Owen  the  existence  of  the  sea-serpent.  For  their 
especial  behoof  bubble  companies  are  formed;  and  upon 
their  weaknesses  innumerable  impostors  thrive.  Their  de¬ 
ficiency  is  chiefly  this — that,  having  been  permitted  from 
childhood  to  do  many  things  superficially  and  with  inexact¬ 
ness,  they  have  forfeited  the  power  of  arranging  their  ideas 
with  precision,  or  of  comparing  them  with  caution.  They 
can,  therefore,  scarcely  be  said  to  possess  any  assured  con¬ 
victions,  or  rooted  principles  of  conduct;  but,  nevertheless, 
they  are  ready  to  decide  in  all  controversies ;  and  are  “wiser 
in  their  own  conceit  than  seven  men  who  can  render  a 
reason.” 

The  cause  of  such  educational  errors  we  should  express  in 
the  single  word — Empiricism.  For  successive  ages  teachers 
had  no  guide  but  experience ;  and  the  results  of  this  experi¬ 
ence  appeared  to  defy  generalization.  The  almost  self- 
evident  proposition,  that  the  training  of  the  mind  should  be 
guided  by  an  analysis  of  its  powers,  was  brought  into  early 
disrepute  by  the  conditions  under  which  such  analysis  was 
attempted.  The  men  engaged  in  it,  learned,  patient,  labori¬ 
ous,  profound,  reached  the  limit  of  discovery  in  the  method 
of  reflection  long  before  the  method  of  observation  was  dis¬ 
closed  to  them.  Too  exclusively  metaphysical,  they  wanted 
a  link  to  connect  them  with  the  material  world.  Like  the 
children  of  Israel,  they  were  wandering  in  a  wilderness  before 
they  entered  the  promised  land.  Their  advance  messengers 
had  not  yet  returned,  bringing  the  fruits  that  were  hereafter 
to  reward  their  labor.  Foiled  in  their  advance  by  a  barrier 
that  seemed  impassible,  they  were  tempted  to  waste  their 
energies  in  the  invention  of  technicalities  and  the  multiplying 
of  verbal  distinctions.  Under  such  circumstances  the  science 
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and  its  professors  were  too  broad  a  mark  to  escape  the  shafts 
of  satire ;  and  thus,  even  at  the  present  day,  there  are  scars  to 
show  the  wounds  which  those  shafts  have  made. 

During  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  dark  portions  of 
this  much  contemned  pursuit  have  received  unexpected 
illumination  from  the  study  of  the  nervous  centers.  The 
painstaking  researches  of  Bell,  Marshall  Hall,  and  less  con¬ 
spicuous  fellow-laborers,  endowed  with  value  and  stamped 
with  currency  by  the  lofty  generalizations  of  the  living 
philosopher  who  has  so  long  been  facile  princeps  (the  ad¬ 
mitted  chief)  among  all  inquirers  into  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system,  have  already  produced  a  psychology  that  is 
available  for  practical  purposes,  and  that  promises  to  in¬ 
crease  daily  in  importance.  In  the  meanwhile  education  has 
spread  enormously,  but  educators  persist  in  traversing  the 
broad  old  road.  The  larger  the  field  for  their  efforts,  the 
more  conspicuous  becomes  the  poverty  of  their  results. 
At  one  time  learning  by  rote  was  the  great  obstacle;  and 
they  attacked,  as  the  last  difficulty  in  their  path,  what  was 
but  the  first  aspect  of  a  Proteus.  At  present  (with  the 
scheme  of  national  education  all  but  a  confessed  and  palpable 
failure;  with  numerous  individuals  in  all  ranks  displaying 
powers  developed  late  in  life  by  circumstances,  but  never 
suspected  before ;  and  with  a  waste  of  national  intellect  that 
may  possibly  be  equivalent  to  the  daily  loss  of  a  century’s 
progress),  the  office  of  preceptor  is  still  confided  to  persons 
who  have  never  bestowed  a  single  thought  upon  the  faculties, 
or  the  mechanism  of  the  mind,  and  who  can  not  distinguish 
between  sensational  and  intellectual  action,  if  the  former  be 
veiled  by  the  smallest  complexity. 

Toward  the  carrying  out  of  any  improvement  in  education, 
the  first  step  must  be  to  demand  from  teachers,  either  a 
knowledge  of  mental  philosophy,  or  at  least  of  a  scholastic 
art  founded  upon  the  principles  which  mental  philosophy 
would  inculcate.  We  believe  this  demand  must  inevitably 
be  made  in  process  of  time ;  but  we  feel  also  that  it  would  be 
greatly  promoted  if  the  medical  profession  would  recognize, 
and  strive  to  impress  the  distinct  bearing  of  physiology  upon 
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the  development  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  upon  that  of  the 
body. 

The  practical  difficulties  which  it  is  easy  to  foresee,  all  re¬ 
solve  themselves  pretty  clearly  into  one.  An  inquiry  after 
intelligent  and  intelligible  teaching  has  not  yet  issued  from 
the  public.  They  are  content  with  something  else.  Whenever 
this  contentment  ceases,  the  means  of  supply  will  spring  out 
of  the  want.  And,  until  then  we  would  urge  upon  the  indi¬ 
vidual  parents  that  they  may  accomplish  much  by  encour¬ 
aging  in  their  little  ones  a  spirit  of  curiosity,  and  a  habit  of 
comprehension.  Whether  the  fire  of  intellect  shall  blaze  or 
smoulder,  will  depend  in  many  cases  upon  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  kindled;  and  this  kindling  is  among  the  things 
that  can  be  done  most  effectually  under  the  mild  influences 
of  the  home. 
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What  are  we  going  to  teach  our  children  about  patriotism 
and  war?  That  is  a  question  which  we  must  ask  now;  and 
we  have  not  yet  found  an  answer  to  it.  We  can  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  mere  pacifism,  nor  will  it  satisfy  our  children;  but 
at  the  same  time  we  wish  to  avoid  that  romantic  view  of  war 
which  made  it  so  fatally  easy  for  the  Germans  to  consent  to 
the  present  war,  and  also  that  romantic  view  of  country. 

It  is  dangerous  to  believe  that  your  own  country  is  the  fin¬ 
est  in  the  world,  because  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  untrue;  yet 
to  all  nations  their  country  is  worth  fighting  for.  It  is  noble 
to  die  for  your  country;  but  war  is  not  a  noble  business  in 
itself.  It  is  a  nuisance,  an  absurdity,  a  waste  of  noble  things. 
Again,  a  country  must  be  prepared  for  war;  and  yet  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  all  wars  is  the  belief  that  war  is  in  the  nature 
of  things  and  can  never  be  abolished.  That  belief  discour¬ 
ages  the  effort  to  make  an  end  of  war ;  and  it  has  another  and 
more  insidious  effect.  It  tempts  people  to  believe  that,  since 
war  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  there  must  be  something  good 
in  it,  that  without  it  mankind  would  degenerate.  From  this 
there  follows  the  belief  that  any  particular  war  is  good ;  that 
society  has  fallen  into  a  condition  in  which  it  needs  the 
purging  or  the  bracing  or  the  testing  of  a  war.  And  it  is 
beliefs  of  this  kind  that  remove  all  the  inhibitions  against 
war. 

If  we  thought  that  we,  as  individuals,  needed  now  and 
again  the  purging  or  the  bracing  or  the  testing  of  a  physical 
conflict,  we  should  go  about  insulting  each  other  in  the  street; 
or  we  should,  at  least,  be  very  ready  to  meet  any  fancied  in¬ 
sult  with  violence.  And  then  we  might  be  killed  or  so  injured 
that  we  got  no  benefit  at  all  from  our  purging  and  bracing 

^  From  the  Literary  Supplement  of  the  London  Times,  April  12,  1917. 
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and  testing.  Further,  many  would  always  choose  some  one 
weaker  than  themselves  to  purge  and  brace  and  test  them. 
The  bully,  in  fact,  would  prevail,  as  he  has  been  prevailing  in 
Europe  lately.  The  Germans  could  never  have  behaved  as 
they  have  if  they  had  not  believed  that  war  was  in  the  nature 
of  things  and,  therefore,  had  some  good  in  it. 

We  need  to  make  it  quite  clear  in  our  teaching  that  war 
no  more  than  pestilence  is  good  in  itself;  and  we  need  to 
teach  that  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  the  result 
of  evil  passions  and  wrong  ideas,  as  pestilence  is  the  result 
of  ignorance  and  laziness.  We  need  to  be  entirely  unromantic 
and  unsentimental  about  war  as  about  crime  or  any  kind  of 
personal  violence.  We  should,  for  instance,  teach  a  boy  that 
violence  is  bad  in  itself,  but  that,  if  he  sees  a  stronger  boy 
bullying  a  weaker  one,  it  would  be  cowardly  for  him  to  stand 
by  without  interfering.  We  should  not  teach  him  that  there 
must  always  be  bullying  and  that  there  is  something  noble 
in  the  mere  process  of  violence  because  without  it  boys 
would  degenerate.  The  aim  in  all  schools  is  to  do  away  with 
bullying  altogether;  and  no  rational  schoolmaster  would 
think  that  his  school  lacked  a  necessary  part  of  education 
because  there  was  no  bullying  in  it.  Nor  should  we,  any  of 
us,  think  that  our  society  must  be  degenerating  if  there  were 
no  crime  in  it.  What  we  aim  at  is  a  state  of  society  in  which 
there  shall  be  no  crime;  and  if  this  is  really  our  aim,  and  if  it 
is  intelligently  pursued,  we  seek  to  remove  the  causes  of 
crime  and  not  merely  to  punish  it.  Prevention  is  always 
better  than  cure.  But  if  we  assume  that  prevention  is  impos¬ 
sible,  we  do  not  concern  ourselves  with  the  means  of  preven¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  belief  that  wars  can  not  be  prevented  has  in  the 
past  discouraged  men  from  trying  to  discover  the  means  of 
preventing  them. 

We  are  all  now  convinced  by  the  present  war  that  war  is 
evil  in  itself.  It  is  the  occasion  of  much  heroism,  but  so  is 
pestilence;  and  we  have  discovered  also  that  to  think  war 
evil  in  itself  is  not  a  cause  of  cowardice.  Never  have  men 
been  so  brave  as  in  this  war,  and  never  have  there  been  so 
many  soldiers  who  thought  war  evil  in  itself,  who  utterly 
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refused  to  romanticize  it.  The  war  has  refuted  also  the  no¬ 
tion  that  a  long  peace  enervates.  It  came  after  the  most 
peaceful  period  of  modern  history,  and  yet,  as  I  say,  never 
have  men  been  so  brave.  The  conclusion  is  that  we  do  not 
need  war  to  brace  us  any  more  than  we  need  pestilence,  and 
that  it  is  not  a  kind  provision  of  Nature. 

We  can,  therefore,  teach  this  conclusion  without  any  fear 
that  it  will  be  enervating.  Nothing  rational  ever  is  enerv^at- 
ing.  And  with  it  we  can  teach  a  rational  patriotism.  Your 
country  is  not  the  finest  in  the  world  because  it  is  yours,  nor 
is  it  right  in  all  things;  but  you  can  love  it  none  the  less,  as 
you  love  your  parents  or  your  brothers  and  sisters.  And  be¬ 
cause  you  love  it  you  will  be  ready  to  fight  for  it,  if  need  be, 
as  you  would  be  ready  to  defend  them  from  violence.  So 
also  you  will  be  ready  to  fight  for  other  countries  in  a  good 
cause,  as  you  would  be  ready  to  defend  all  men  from  violence 
and  crime.  But  still  war  is  bad  in  itself,  and  it  is  the  concern 
of  all  men  to  remove  the  causes  of  it,  as  of  crime ;  and  some 
of  the  causes  of  it  are  likely  to  be  in  your  own  country  as  well 
as  in  others.  As  citizens  we  are  all  concerned  for  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  our  country,  which  is  the  righteousness  of  its 
citizens.  It  must  not  be  an  abstraction  for  us,  as  Germany 
has  been  for  the  Germans,  an  abstraction  that  can  do  no 
wrong.  Nor  must  we  talk  nonsense  about  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  as  they  talk  it  about  the  Teutonic.  It  is  by  education 
that  such  nonsense  is  propagated;  and  by  education  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  believe  flattering 
nonsense  can  best  be  checked.  If  we  all  have  a  rational  view 
of  our  country,  of  its  virtues  and  faults,  and  of  our  duty 
towards  it,  there  will  be  less  excuse  for  the  excesses  of 
pacifism. 

A.  Glutton-Brock 

London,  England 
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LEARNING  BY  TEACHING 

When  the  Clark  College  ambulance  unit  was  hurriedly 
preparing  for  France,  the  department  of  French  was,  of 
course,  requisitioned  for  a  complete  linguistic  equipment — 
apparently  upon  the  good  old  theory  that  unpreparedness 
bears  no  penalty  and  that  the  hundreds  of  phrases  needed 
would  spring  to  arms  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  Even  if 
the  time  available  had  been  several  months  instead  of  a 
few  days,  the  prospect  would  have  been  terrifying,  for  con¬ 
versational  French  is  not  profitably  undertaken  in  a  class 
of  twenty-five,  ranging  all  the  way  from  respectable  fluency 
to  a  proficiency  of  zero,  and  daily  lessons  for  half  a  dozen 
separate  classes  would  have  been  something  of  an  addition 
to  the  teaching  program. 

The  situation  was  can  vast,  however,  and  a  working  plan 
was  evolved  which  seemed  the  best  possible  attempt  at  a 
solution.  To  meet  the  most  obvious  need  of  getting  smaller 
sections  in  which  the  proficient  could  be  segregated  from  the 
beginners,  a  scheme  of  delegated  teaching  was  devised.  Five 
advanced  students  were  selected  and  were  instructed  in  a 
separate  group  by  the  professor  of  French  at  as  rapid  a 
pace  as  they  could  stand.  The  others  were  divided  into 
five  small  groups  graded  according  to  attainments,  each  of 
which  was  taught  by  one  of  the  students  from  the  advanced 
group  under  the  general  guidance  of  the  professor,  both  as 
to  method  and  to  assignments. 

While  there  was  not  sufficient  time  to  test  this  plan  fairly, 
it  seems,  nevertheless,  to  be  of  sufficient  theoretical  interest 
to  merit  further  discussion  as  a  possible  way  out  of  some  of 
our  educational  difficulties,  and  to  deserve,  perhaps,  a  wider 
application.  Its  incontestable  merits  are  these:  (i)  Pro¬ 
viding  sufficient  instruction  at  no  cost  and  without  too 
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great  a  drain  upon  the  faculty;  (2)  making  possible  the 
division  of  all  classes  into  small  graded  sections;  (3)  giving 
the  better  men  the  priceless  benefit  of  learning  thru  teaching. 

The  apparent  practicability  of  this  plan  of  delegated 
teaching  has  tempted  its  proponent  to  offer  it  as  a  solution 
of  the  problem  of  French  (and  German,  too)  for  American 
soldiers  in  the  present  war.  Here,  again,  economy  of  in¬ 
structors,  small  classes,  segregation  of  the  more  proficient, 
and  the  value  of  learning  thru  teaching  would  be  the  com¬ 
pelling  arguments.  To  illustrate,  let  us  assume  (tho  the 
figures  are  possibly  too  high)  that  an  average  soldier  group 
would  give  us  one  per  cent  of  proficiency  in  French  and  ten 
per  cent  of  moderate  ability  (not  necessarily  because  of 
previous  knowledge,  but  thru  general  education  and  adapta¬ 
bility).  An  expert  instructor  would  have  direct  charge  of 
the  one  per  cent  group,  both  to  continue  their  instruction 
and  to  help  them  to  teach  others;  guided  by  him,  they 
would  instruct  the  moderate  ability  group  in  graded  sec¬ 
tions  ;  these  in  turn  would  instruct  the  rest  (under  guidance 
from  above)  in  similar  graded  sections.  Concretely,  in  a 
unit  of  1 ,000  soldiers  under  the  control  of  one  expert  instruc¬ 
tor,  ten  proficients  would  be  selected  to  teach  100  moder¬ 
ately  able,  who  would  in  their  turn  instruct  the  remaining 
890.  Sections  would  be  strictly  graded  according  to  ability, 
and  the  pace  and  method  of  instruction  would  be  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  respective  groups;  the  best  instructors  would 
normally  teach  the  best  sections.  The  slogan  for  such  a 
plan  ought  to  be:  expert  proficiency  for  some;  moderate 
fluency  for  the  second  best;  a  few  phrases  for  everybody. 

Only  experienced  teachers  can  guess  how  much  these  stu¬ 
dent-teachers  would  learn  from  their  teaching:  “In  talking 
to  you  of  what  I  have  read,”  said  Frederick  the  Great  to 
Catt,  “I  impress  thoroly  on  my  memory  the  things  I  read, 
and  I  acquire  thereby  greater  clearness  of  ideas  and  ease  of 
expression.”  But  any  thinking  person  ought  to  appreciate 
the  arguments  of  economy,  small  sections,  and  segregation 
of  the  fit.  After  all,  has  not  this  principle  some  kinship  with 
the  military  method  already  in  vogue,  insofar  as  knowledge 
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is  handed  from  experts  to  officers,  from  these  to  non-coms, 
and  thence  to  privates?  And  does  it  not  present  itself  as 
a  plausible  method  for  America  to  learn  most  of  her  war 
work  in  these  hurried  times?. 

But,  after  all,  emergency  war-time  French  is  a  passing 
need.  We  are  coming  to  peaceful  but  equally  serious 
days — days  in  which,  perhaps,  exhausted  Europe  will  pass 
the  heaviest  world-tasks  over  to  us,  and  in  which  our  effort 
must  be  more  than  ever  in  the  direction  of  economy  and 
efficiency.  Improvement  in  our  educational  scheme  is  im¬ 
portant  in  the  most  humdrum  days;  in  the  abnormally 
serious  times  ahead  of  us,  it  is  all-important. 

Taking  the  broadest  possible  view  of  education,  including 
technical,  commercial,  professional,  cultural — even  the  train¬ 
ing  of  soldiers — the  one  thing  our  country  needs  is  thoroness. 
This  quality  will  be  conditioned  by  the  character  of  the 
teaching,  the  seriousness  of  the  student,  and  the  amount 
of  time  available  for  education.  Time  can  be  most  advan¬ 
tageously  employed,  good  teaching  most  effective,  serious 
work  best  rewarded,  when  classes  are  small  enough  to  en¬ 
force  the  active  participation  of  all  the  students  all  the  time, 
and  sections  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  allow  grading  accord¬ 
ing  to  merit  (so  that  the  better  students  may  proceed  faster 
and  go  deeper  than  when  handicapped  by  the  presence  of 
the  unfit).  Princeton’s  preceptorial  system  recognized  this 
principle,  except  that  it  apparently  did  not  emphasize  segre¬ 
gation;  but  most  colleges  can  not  afford  to  apply  the  gener¬ 
ous  preceptorial  plan.  Can  they — dare  they — try  the  plan 
of  delegated  teaching  thru  the  better  students? 

Let  us  imagine  the  case  of  a  busy  professor  lecturing 
three  times  a  week  to  a  class  of  100  students  in  history, 
philosophy,  or  what  not.  He  would  like  to  meet  them  in 
smaller  groups  for  thoro  personal  discussion,  but  he  hasn’t 
the  time.  If  he  would  take  a  hint  from  the  way  the  students 
themselves  proceed  when  they  need  to  work  up  the  subject 
for  the  examinations  he  might  learn  how  to  meet  his  prob¬ 
lem.  When  examination  time  comes  around,  it  is  certain 
that  many  of  these  students  will,  of  their  own  initiative. 
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gather  in  small  groups  to  sift  and  coordinate  their  knowledge, 
and  that  they  will  sometimes  seek  out  one  of  their  more 
scholarly  fellows  to  act  as  leader  to  the  group ;  why  may  not 
such  a  system  be  adopted  formally  as  part  of  the  weekly 
program  of  the  course?  The  professor  would  continue  his 
lectures  as  now,  but  at  least  once  a  week  he  would  divide 
his  class  up  for  group  discussions.  One  small  section  con¬ 
taining  about  ten  of  the  best  men  in  the  class  would  be  met 
by  the  professor  himself  for  the  purpose  of  thoroly  discussing 
a  given  set  of  problems  and  carefully  outlining  the  work  for 
the  whole  class.  Subsequently,  each  of  these  selected  stu¬ 
dents  would  meet  for  discussion  with  nine  of  his  less  promis¬ 
ing  fellows  and  go  over  the  same  material,  as  a  coach — an  ad¬ 
viser — but  not  as  an  examiner,  of  course.  The  little  groups 
should  be  subject  to  inspection  by  the  professor  or  an  assistant. 

Or  we  may  consider  an  even  more  radical  case,  one  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  actual  teaching  of  the  sub-groups 
(except  the  testing  part)  should  be  in  the  hands  of  student- 
teachers.  Let  us  again  imagine  that  we  have  our  class  of 
100,  this  time  in  mathematics,  say,  or  in  French.  In  insti¬ 
tutions  where  the  present  arrangement  allows  these  men  to 
be  met  in  graded  sections  of  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty, 
there  is  no  call  for  reorganization;  but  teachers  in  less 
fortunate  schools  and  colleges  struggling  with  enormous  sec¬ 
tions  in  which  the  dullards  are  always  holding  back  the 
worthy  and  where  nobody  gets  sufficient  instruction,  may 
welcome  any  promise  of  relief.  The  delegated  teaching 
scheme  would  here  involve  the  selection  of  ten  to  fifteen 
able  students,  going  over  each  lesson  carefully  with  them 
as  to  method  and  content,  and  then  setting  them  to  work 
teaching  their  fellows  in  groups  of  five  or  ten.  Knotty 
problems  would,  of  course,  be  referred  back  to  the  professor, 
and  careful  supervision  would  be  the  rule. 

In  topics  like  English  composition,  French  pronunciation, 
and  others,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  right  to  dele¬ 
gate  instruction  to  raw  students  whose  mastery  of  those 
delicate  subjects  might  prove  insufficient;  but  perhaps 
strict  supervision  and  intelligent  guidance  could  avoid  any 
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mishaps  worse  than  those  which  now  occur  daily  in  over¬ 
crowded  classes. 

An  incidental  advantage  of  any  system  which  should  give 
numerous  subdivisions  of  a  class,  graded  according  to 
scholarship,  is  that  it  would  make  it  possible  to  require  the 
weaker  men  to  meet  more  often  than  their  stronger  brethren 
— to  substitute  for  our  present  artificial  standard  a  sliding 
scale  based  upon  nothing  but  efficiency  and  merit — but  that 
is  another  story.  ^ 

Of  the  ultimate  value  of  such  a  reorganization  of  our 
school  and  college  classes,  there  should  be  little  need  to 
speak  further.  To  the  student- teacher  there  would  come  a 
grasp  of  the  subject  undreamed-of  by  those  who  have  never 
taught.  To  the  institution  there  would  come  a  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  instructors  at  no  cost.  To  the  instructed  there  would 
come  the  priceless  educational  privilege  of  regular  discus¬ 
sion  in  small  groups.  The  change  is  not  here  advocated  as  an 
immediate  radical  upheaval.  It  should  be  gradually  and  cau¬ 
tiously  introduced  as  circumstances  warrant.  Quite  possibly 
its  introduction  below  the  college  grade  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 

The  conservative  will,  of  course,  object  upon  general 
principles.  For  him  the  only  sacred  scheme  of  things  is  the 
one  now  existing,  under  which  we  are  “doing  well  enough” 
— and  against  which  his  conservative  father  protested  vig¬ 
orously,  when  it  was  substituted  for  the  one  that  preceded  it. 

But  the  conservative  will  be  right  if  he  objects  that  this 
proposal  will  not  give  us  the  teaching  of  trained  experts; 
it  surely  will  not,  and  if  we  can  afford  expert  preceptors  for 
all  these  little  discussional  groups  the  teaching  will  profit. 
But  the  colleges  that  can  afford  such  a  wealth  of  instructors 
are  rare;  even  Princeton,  the  home  of  the  preceptor,  is 
unable  to  finance  the  preceptorial  plan  to  completion.  The 
question  that  emerges,  then,  is  whether  we  believe  small 
groups  intimately  and  informally  conducted  by  inexperienced 
guides  to  be  better  than  larger  groups  under  the  distant 
impersonal  guidance  of  mature  teachers;  there  is  good  rea- 

^  This  plan  is  discussed  in  detail  by  the  writer  in  the  Educational  Review, 
June,  1912.  The  sliding  scale  and  academic  standards. 
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son  to  think  that  they  are,  when  we  remember  that  our  stu¬ 
dent-instructors  are  a  selected  group  and  that  they  will  be 
under  continual  expert  supervision. 

Another  serious  objection  is  the  extra  time  that  would 
be  demanded  of  the  student-teacher,  especially  if  he  is  to 
be  asked  to  instruct  in  several  subjects  at  once.  This  is  a 
difficulty  out  of  which  it  seems  better  not  to  try  to  point 
the  way  in  dogmatic  a  priori  fashion.  It  may  be  suggested, 
however,  that  special  credits  could  fairly  be  allowed  to  the 
student-instructor,  and  that  some  concessions  might  be  made 
in  regard  to  the  amount  of  time  spent  by  him,  in  prepara¬ 
tion  and  in  recitation  in  view  of  the  time  devoted  to  his 
teaching  and  the  ability  of  scholarly  groups  to  work  more 
rapidly;  and  we  should  not  forget  the  great  amount  of 
time  saved  from  the  usual  reviewing  process  by  the  mastery 
of  the  subject  that  comes  from  teaching  it. 

At  any  rate,  the  plan  has  the  undeniable  virtue  that  a 
trial  of  it  commits  one  to  nothing,  and  that  it  can  be  tried 
on  any  scale  for  any  length  of  time.  We  may  adopt  it  in 
the  whole  institution  or  in  one  course;  we  may  use  it  in 
every  class  meeting  of  a  course  or  once  a  month;  we  can 
take  it  up  and  give  it  up  on  a  day’s  notice.  For  we  shall 
not,  of  course,  rush  into  any  such  radical  plan  in  the  spirit 
of  the  novelty-hunter,  whose  glib  theoretical  rearrangements 
of  the  universe  are  no  better  than  the  sluggishness  of  the 
reactionary.  The  vital  question  is  what  the  sane  progressive 
is  going  to  see  in  the  proposal.  And  we  may  justly  cherish 
the  belief  that  he  will  not  reject  such  a  plan  off-hand ;  that 
he  will  see  the  possibilities  in  a  scheme  which  will,  without 
expense,  give  us  small  sub-sections  instead  of  large  classes 
in  our  schools  and  colleges  (which  sections  would  normally 
be  graded  according  to  ability),  and  which  at  the  same  time 
would  give  to  the  better  students  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  learning  by  teaching.  He  will  certainly  not  expect  any 
such  mechanical  change  to  work  a  revolution;  but  he  will 
hope  that  it  may  help  us. 

Philip  H.  Churchman 

Worcester,  Mass. 
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The  Psychology  of  Special  Abilities  and  Disabilities.  Augusta  F 
Bronner.  Boston.  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1917.  269  p.  $1.75 

The  use  of  measuring  scales  like  the  Binet-Simon  scale, 
for  the  determination  of  the  degree  of  intelligence  and  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  discovery  of  mental  defect,  has  for  a  time  over¬ 
shadowed  the  older  and  more  fundamental  work  of  measur¬ 
ing  special  mental  functions.  The  scales  have  emphasized 
the  idea  of  unity  of  intelligence,  while  Dr.  Bronner  reminds 
the  reader  that  intelligence  is  a  blanket  term  covering  many 
specific  mental  functions  more  or  less  independently  variable. 
She  discusses  two  types  of  cases,  that  of  special  mental  dis¬ 
abilities  in  persons  otherwise  normal,  and  that  of  specicil 
abilities  in  persons  otherwise  subnormal.  Thirty-eight  case 
histories  refer  to  persons  normal  except  for  a  very  special  de¬ 
fect,  which  if  not  recognized,  might  force  the  individual  into 
the  defective  class.  The  discussion  of  this  type  of  case  covers 
the  first  195  pages  of  the  book.  Special  defects  in  number 
work,  in  language  ability  such  as  reading  and  writing,  de¬ 
fects  in  special  mental  processes  such  as  rote  and  logical 
memory,  immediate  and  remote  memory,  defects  in  reason¬ 
ing  and  judgment,  defects  in  ability  to  handle  concrete  ma¬ 
terial  and  in  the  ability  to  handle  abstract  material  are  dis- 
cust  and  illustrated.  The  case  histories  cited  do  not  seem 
always  to  support  clearly  the  diagnosis  of  specialized  defect. 

By  far  the  most  important  class  of  defects,  in  the  re¬ 
viewer’s  opinion,  is  that  discust  under  the  head  of  Defects  in 
Mental  Control.  “Without  entering  into  any  discussion  of 
vexed  points  concerning  ‘the  will,’  it  may  be  fairly  said  that 
defective  powers  of  control  of  actions  may  be  due,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  inability  to  repress  the  feelings;  that  is,  to  lack  of 
emotional  control;  and  on  the  other,  to  failure  to  arouse 
inhibiting  ideas.  From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  defective 
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power  of  control  involves  both  emotional  and  ideational  or 
volitional  aspects  of  mental  life.”  (p.  i66)  The  author  rec¬ 
ognizes  that  people  may  differ  in  the  intensity  of  their  emo¬ 
tions  as  well  as  in  the  capacity  for  resisting  impulses,  emo¬ 
tions,  and  desires.  Seven  case  histories  illustrate  this  type  of 
defect. 

Present  educational  devices  are  considered  quite  inade¬ 
quate  to  handle  the  specialized  defect  problem.  ‘We  must 
view  critically  the  present  means  for  meeting  the  situation. 
Ungraded  classes,  ‘floating  teachers,’  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  and  other  administrative  measures,  advancement  in 
school  by  subjects  rather  than  by  grades,  are  all  helpful,  but 
inadequate.  Courses  in  household  and  practical  arts,  com¬ 
mercial,  industrial,  and  agricultural  training,  offer  greater 
scope  for  adapting  education  to  individual  capacities  and 
interests  than  was  possible  in  the  past,  but  these,  too,  are  not 
enough.  More  fundamental  than  all  of  these,  because  offer¬ 
ing  the  basis  of  the  wise  and  rational  use  of  all  special  train¬ 
ing,  is  the  need  for  educational  diagnosis.  Before  under¬ 
taking  treatment  the  ailment  must  be  known;  the  cause  of 
the  trouble  must  be  determined  before  steps  can  be  taken 
looking  toward  effective  remedy.”  (p.  220) 

A  second  part  of  the  book  considers  individuals  who  are 
mentally  subnormal  but  with  some  special  ability.  The 
recognition  of  this  special  ability  may  do  much  to  make 
a  subnormal  person  partially  self-supporting  and  happier, 
but  these  cases  are  less  encouraging  than  the  group  just  dis- 
cust,  and  are  a  less  vital  school  problem.  The  special  abili¬ 
ties  illustrated  by  seven  case  histories  are  number  work, 
language  ability,  memory  of  different  kinds,  and  ability  to 
work  with  concrete  material.  One  “borderline”  case  is 
described. 

An  appendix  contains  a  brief  description  of  all  of  the 
special  tests  used,  and  a  concise  record  of  the  tests  made 
upon  each  case  cited  in  the  book. 

The  value  of  the  book  lies  in  the  detailed  case  histories  and 
their  test  records,  rather  than  in  the  analyses  made  of  the 
cases,  or  in  the  recommendations  for  solving  the  case  prob- 
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lems  created  by  the  defects.  The  author  rarely  suggests 
types  of  corrective  training  or  occupations  suitable  for  per¬ 
sons  with  special  mental  disabilities.  The  educational  prob¬ 
lem  presented  by  these  cases  is  a  real  one,  and  it  can  not  be 
pointed  out  too  often  that  the  Binet-Simon  scale  is  at  best  a 
measure  of  general  rather  than  of  specialized  disability. 


Columbia  University 


A.  T.  POFFENBERGER 


The  New  Greek  Comedy — Kw/itjjSta  Nea.  By  Philip  E,  Legrand.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  James  Loeb.  New  York.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1917.  p.  xx  and 
548.  $4.50. 

Professor  Legrand  of  the  University  of  Lyons,  well  known 
to  the  world  of  classical  studies  by  his  admirable  J^tude  sur 
Theocrite  (1898),  published  a  few  years  ago  a  work  on  the 
New  comedy  of  the  Greeks;  that  is,  the  phase  in  which  com¬ 
edy  appears  fiom  (approximately)  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great  till  about  one  hundred  years  later.  This  work:  Daos, 
Tableau  de  la  comedie  grecque  pendant  la  piriode  dite  nouvelle^ 
is  a  most  learned  and  comprehensive  book.  Tho  written  in 
the  good  style  from  which  no  amount  of  erudition  seems  able 
to  estrange  the  French  scholars,  it  contains  a  wealth  of  infor¬ 
mation  of  value  only  to  profest  students  of  antiquity.  Mr. 
Loeb,  with  the  excellent  plan  of  making  it  accessible  to 
English  readers  unacquainted  with  French  (of  whom,  alas! 
there  are  still  many) ,  wisely  persuaded  Professor  Legrand  to 
abridge  it  by  omitting  the  most  technical  parts.  Thus  con¬ 
densed  and  modified  it  is  now  published  in  an  English  version 
which  displays  anew  Mr.  Loeb’s  skill  in  translation.  The 
debt  which  we  already  owe  him  for  his  capital  renditions  of 
Maurice  Croiset’s  Aristophanes  and  the  political  parties  at 
Athens,  and  Decharme’s  Euripides  and  the  spirit  of  his 
dramas,  is  thus  notably  increased.  A  brief  introduction  by 
Professor  John  Williams  White,  one  of  the  last  things  to  come 
from  the  pen  of  that  able  scholar,  now  past  away,  gives  an 
interesting  sketch  of  the  conditions  of  life  at  Athens  toward 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  B.  C.,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third. 
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After  an  introductory  chapter,  Plan  and  Scope  of  the 
Work,  the  book  falls  into  three  divisions:  The  Subject  Mat¬ 
ter  of  New  Comedy;  The  Structure  of  the  Plays  of  New 
Comedy;  The  Purpose  of  New  Comedy  and  the  Causes  of 
Its  Success.  An  excellent  index  closes  the  work. 

By  one  of  the  strangest  caprices  of  fortune,  until  some  ten 
years  ago  this  whole  period  of  intense  dramatic  activity  was 
known  to  moderns  only  from  brief  tho  numerous  quotations 
preserved  in  later  writers,  or  at  second  hand  from  the  imita¬ 
tions  of  Latin  comedians.  Now  we  are  better  off,  tho  our 
appetite  is  still  only  whetted,  and  far  from  being  satisfied. 
From  time  to  time  the  tombs  of  Egypt  have  yielded  up  frag¬ 
ments  of  papyrus  manuscripts  containing  portions  of  plays 
that  belong  to  the  period  of  New  Comedy;  and  a  single  Mss. 
found  by  Lefebvre  at  Aphroditopolis  in  1905,  tho  greatly 
mutilated,  restored  to  us  over  1,300  verses  from  four  differ¬ 
ent  plays  of  Menander,  most  famous  of  later  Greek  play¬ 
wrights.  For  the  first  time  in  many  centuries  it  became  pos¬ 
sible  to  read  whole  scenes,  practically,  no  doubt,  in  the  con¬ 
dition  in  which  Menander  composed  them. 

The  first  main  division  of  Legrand’s  book  is  given  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  principles  followed  by  the  writers  of  New 
Comedy  in  retaining  or  rejecting  subject  matter  inherited 
from  previous  generations.  It  has  often  been  pointed  out 
that  the  Old  Comedy,  known  to  us  almost  exclusively  from 
its  most  brilliant  representative  Aristophanes,  left  no  direct 
descendant  to  perpetuate  its  traditions.  The  later  phases  of 
Comedy  connect  rather  with  Tragedy,  which  also  had  be¬ 
come  moribund  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourth  century,  tho 
its  existence  was  artificially  prolonged  for  another  hundred 
years  or  more.  The  bitter  political  satire,  the  violent 
personal  abuse  and  unrestrained  obscenity,  of  the  comedy  of 
the  fifty  century,  became  impossible  in  the  course  of  the 
fourth,  and  gave  way  to  a  gentler  manner,  a  truthful  por¬ 
trayal  of  every  day  life.  According  to  modern  principles  of 
classification,  most  of  the  plays  of  the  “New”  period,  like 
many  of  those  technically  called  “tragedies,”  would  be  re¬ 
garded  rather  as  melodramas.  In  the  course  of  a  few  decades 
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certain  types  of  character  were  elaborated  which  became 
indispensable  parts  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  dramatists.  In 
the  interesting  and  acutely  studied  Characters  of  Theo¬ 
phrastus  we  have  good  examples  of  the  definiteness  with 
which  this  classification  of  types  was  carried  out.  Legrand 
traces  out  with  great  care  and  ingenuity  the  gradual  trans¬ 
formation  from  earlier  to  later  methods  of  treatment  and 
subject-matter. 

For  the  second  problem,  the  structure  of  individual  plays, 
the  answer  has  had  to  be  sought  hitherto  chiefly  in  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  imitations  of  Greek  originals  by  Roman  authors, 
and  next  in  such  statements  as  could  be  gleaned  from  ancient 
writers  on  literary  history  and  technique.  It  is  just  here  that 
the  discoveries  of  recent  years  have  given  us  most  help.  For 
the  purpose  and  moral  value  of  the  plays,  and  for  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  comic  and  the  pathetic  that  made  them  suc¬ 
cesses  or  failures,  we  are  dependent  upon  the  fragments, 
numbered  by  thousands,  of  separate  plays. 

Thru  all  this  maze  of  testimony,  of  evidence  at  first, 
second,  or  third  hand,  Legrand  leads  us  with  the  sure  step  of 
a  guide  really  familiar  with  the  ground.  This  book  will  be 
not  only  indispensable  to  the  conscientious  student  of  literary 
history,  but  of  genuine  interest  to  the  intelligent  general 
reader  who  might  be  repelled  by  the  mass  of  technical  ma¬ 
terial,  wisely  omitted  in  this  case,  which  so  many  writers  on 
classical  subjects  seem  to  think  it  ignominious  to  spare  him. 

E.  D.  Perry 

Columbia  University 


American  Ideals.  Edited  by  Norman  Foerster  and  W.  W.  Pierson,  Jr. 

Boston.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  1917.  326  p.  $1.25. 

The  word  ideals  has  been  much  abused.  By  many  it  is 
appealed  to  as  argument  when  logic  fails.  To  others  it  is  the 
guidon  of  impossible  crusades.  But  in  its  best  sense  it  repre¬ 
sents  that  group  of  sentiments  and  beliefs  which  enables  us  to 
triumph  over  an  all  but  convincing  selfish  materialism.  As 
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such,  American  ideals  become  the  bulwark  of  a  democracy 
that  is  the  hope  of  humanity,  a  democracy  for  which  a  world 
is  today  arrayed  in  a  life  and  death  struggle. 

The  development  of  the  national  life  of  America,  freed 
from  dynastic  ambitions,  from  narrow  economic  rivalries, 
and  from  the  suspicious  fear  of  aggressive  neighbors,  has 
given  fortunate  opportunity  for  the  growth  of  such  senti¬ 
ments  and  beliefs,  and  they  have  found  eloquent  utterance 
in  the  words  of  statesmen,  poets,  orators,  and  political 
thinkers.  It  has  been  the  useful  task  of  two  professors  in  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Norman  Foerster  and  W.  W. 
Pierson,  Jr.,  to  gather  under  the  title  of  American  ideals  a 
collection  of  the  most  noteworthy  and  significant  expressions 
of  these  sentiments  that  our  national  life  has  produced. 

The  collection  opens  with  a  great  trilogy :  Patrick  Henry’s 
speech  for  liberty  before  the  Virginia  Convention  of  Dele¬ 
gates;  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  and  the  famous 
plea  for  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
which  Daniel  Webster  puts  into  the  mouth  of  John  Adams. 
A  second  group  of  addresses  deals  with  the  grave  political 
question  of  the  balance  between  state  and  federal  power,  and 
might  appear  somewhat  narrow  and  local  at  the  present 
time  did  not  the  ideals  find  application  to  the  world-wide 
problems  of  autonomy  and  independence.  Included  are  the 
speeches  on  the  Nature  of  the  Union  by  Daniel  Webster  and 
John  C.  Calhoun;  Lincoln’s  second  inaugural  address;  and 
Elihu  Root’s  masterly  analysis  of  the  conditions  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  self-government  in  the  states. 

It  is  to  the  remainder  of  the  collection  that  the  title, 
American  ideals,  properly  applies,  for  it  is  devoted  to  those 
utterances  which  form  an  exposition  of  American  democracy 
as  well  as  to  the  foreign  policy  which  is  its  logical  outcome. 
Jefferson’s  first  inaugural  address,  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg 
address,  Lowell’s  thrilling  lines  on  The  present  crisis,  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt’s  address  before  the  Ohio  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention,  form  the  background.  Other  selections 
deal  with  making  democracy  practicable,  with  its  dangers, 
with  its  intellectual  trend.  Included  here  are  President 
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Wilson’s  words  of  appeal  and  admonition  to  the  foreign- 
born. 

American  ideals  of  foreign  policy  in  the  anthology  run  the 
gamut  from  Washington’s  Farewell  Address,  thru  President 
Monroe’s  Message  and  Robert  Lansing’s  Pan- Americanism, 
to  Lawrence  Lowell’s  plea  for  a  League  to  Enforce  Peace. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  editors  did  not  see  fit  to  include  also 
James  M.  Beck’s  chapter  on  the  Foreign  Policy  of  President 
Washington.  Two  addresses  of  President  Wilson  find  place 
here — the  one  of  last  January  on  the  Conditions  of  Peace,  and 
the  April  2d  War  Message.  The  finished  style  and  the  lofty, 
if  somewhat  impractical,  idealism  of  the  former  justify  its 
inclusion  here,  but  the  Flag  Day  address  should  have  been 
added  for  balance. 

The  purpose  of  the  volume  is  evident  and  praiseworthy. 
It  might  well  be  adopted  as  a  school  reader.  But  for  the 
public  at  large,  outside  the  schools,  it  is  valuable,  for  it 
brings  together  the  finest  utterances  on  a  theme  of  vital  im¬ 
portance,  many  of  them  not  easily  accessible.  For  the  na¬ 
tive  American  it  is  an  inspiration;  for  our  citizens  of  foreign 
birth  it  is  an  education ;  and  for  our  friends  overseas,  it  may 
serve  as  a  revelation. 

Jerome  B.  Landfield 

Burlingame,  Cal. 


It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  a  real  classical  revival  is  in  pro¬ 
gress.  In  no  other  way  can  we  interpret  and  understand  the 
very  considerable  number  of  new  and  important  publica¬ 
tions  that  deal  with  the  life  and  literature  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome.  There  must  be  some  persons  who  wish  to  read 
these  books.  It  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  call  attention  to 
a  genuinely  distinguished  contribution  to  the  understanding 
of  Horace.  The  book  is  entitled  Horace  and  his  age,  and 
the  author  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  F.  D ’Alton  of  St.  Patrick’s 
College,  Maynooth.  The  book  is  almost  too  learned  for  easy 
reading,  but  it  is  an  unequalled  repository  of  fact  and  refer¬ 
ence  for  the  appreciation  of  Horace  from  every  point  of 
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view.  It  is  some  time  since  a  book  of  equal  weight  and  learn¬ 
ing  has  been  written  in  the  field  of  Roman  literature.  (New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company.  1917.  296  p.) 

Another  contribution  of  great  weight,  tho  wholly  different 
in  aim  and  in  style,  is  The  Greek  genius  and  its  influence,  a 
collection  of  essays  and  extracts,  edited  by  Professor  Lane 
Cooper  of  Cornell  University.  While  this  book  lacks  the 
unity  that  a  single  authorship  would  compel,  it  is  none  the 
less  abundant  in  interest  and  in  wisdom.  Among  those 
writers,  contemporary  and  other,  whose  stores  have  been 
drawn  upon  for  the  compilation  of  this  volume  are  Milton, 
Shelley,  Newman,  Renan,  Browning,  Jebb,  Croiset,  Gilder- 
sleeve,  Boechk,  von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff,  and  Gilbert 
Murray.  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press.  1917.  306 
p.  $3-50.) 

Impressive  evidence  that  the  German  government  and 
the  German  people  have  been  preparing  for  their  present 
moral  catastrophe  by  a  long  course  of  false  philosophy  and 
false  education  is  to  be  found  in  the  volume  entitled  Out  of 
their  own  mouths.  This  is  an  authentic,  carefully  made  and 
well- translated  collection  of  utterances  past,  and  recent,  of 
representative  Germans.  Those  who  are  quoted  include 
monarchs,  statesmen,  scholars,  publicists,  journalists,  poets, 
business  men,  party  leaders,  and  soldiers.  What  could  better 
describe  twentieth  century  German  diplomacy  than  this 
note  written  on  a  copy  of  Tacitus  by  Frederick  the  Great? 
“No  ministers  at  home,  but  clerks;  no  ministers  abroad,  but 
spies.”  Nor  must  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  be  given  the 
credit  for  first  making  famous  the  phrase  “a  scrap  of  paper.” 
In  his  speech  frdm  the  throne  on  April  ii,  1847,  Frederick 
William  IV,  said,  “All  written  constitutions  are  only  scraps 
of  paper.”  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company.  1917. 
254  p.  $1.00.) 

Princeton  University,  which  has  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  aggressive  forces  of  loyalty 
and  patriotism,  contributes  its  mite  to  the  discussion  of  the 
war  in  the  volume  entitled  The  world  peril.  President  Hibben 
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and  seven  of  his  colleagues  on  the  faculty  at  Princeton  con¬ 
tribute  each  a  chapter.  The  result  is  a  strong,  well-written 
and  helpful  book.  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press. 
1917.  245  p.  $1.00.) 

There  is  no  better-known  textbook  in  its  field  than  Mar¬ 
tin’s  Human  body,  first  published  nearly  forty  years  ago. 
The  tenth  edition,  thoroly  revised  by  Professor  Martin  of 
Stanford  University,  is  up-to-date  in  its  content  and  main¬ 
tains  all  of  the  serviceable  qualities  of  the  original  book. 
(New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company.  1917.  648  p.  $2.75.) 

A  general  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  zoology,  well  made 
and  competently  illustrated,  is  afforded  in  General  zoology 
by  A.  S.  Pearse  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  (New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Company.  1917.  366  p.  $2.00.) 

Still  another  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
the  same  field  of  scientific  study  is  Biology,  by  Professor 
Gary  N.  Calkins  of  Columbia  University,  revised  and  en¬ 
larged  in  a  second  edition.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  & 
Company.  1917.  255  p.  $1.80.) 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  a  capital  study  entitled 
Hugo  Grotius,  the  father  of  the  modern  science  of  international 
law,  by  Hamilton  Vreeland,  Jr.,  of  the  New  York  bar.  The 
time  is  coming,  indeed  it  is  already  here,  when  it  will  be  more 
than  desirable  for  those  Americans  who  aim  to  guide  public 
opinion  to  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  history  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  international  law.  Perhaps  there  is  no  better  way  to 
make  a  beginning  than  to  read  with  care  this  excellent  book. 
(New  York.  Oxford  University  Press.  1917.  258  p.) 

The  collection  of  material  entitled  American  patriotic 
prose  makes  admirable  reading  just  now,  particularly  for 
high  school  students.  We  should  like  to  believe  that  this 
volume  will  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  many  teachers. 
The  collection  has  been  made  by  Augustus  W.  Long  of 
Princeton,  New  Jersey.  (Boston.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 
1917.  389  p.) 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 


Because  of  the  shortage  of  paper  and  of  other  war  condi¬ 
tions,  each  number  of  the  Educational  Review,  beginning 
with  the  present  issue,  will  contain  until  further  notice, 
ninety  pages. 


A  report  by  Dr.  I.  L.  Kandel  on  Federal  Aid  for  Vocational 
Education  has  been  published  as  a  separate  bulletin  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Federal  Aid  Teaching.  The  report  considers  in  detail  the 
Educatbn°*^^*  legislative  history  of  federal  aid  for  vocational 
education,  the  constitutional  and  educational 
precedents  at  hand  before  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862,  and  sub¬ 
sequent  developments  of  this  Act.  It  has  grown,  it  is  stated, 
out  of  various  studies  of  the  Foundation  that  had  to  do  with 
the  vocational  schools  and  colleges  in  the  different  states, 
and  has  been  brought  together  as  placing  in  its  proper  light 
what  led  to  and  what  took  place  in  the  enactment,  par¬ 
ticularly,  of  the  first  Morrill  Act,  which  was  the  predecessor 
of  all  other  appropriations  by  the  general  government  for 
education. 

The  discussions  that  led  up  to  the  passage  of  the  Act  are 
buried  in  numerous  volumes  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  careful  digest  of  them  in  the  present  report  shows  what 
were  the  original  intentions  of  Congress,  and  by  what  fortui¬ 
tous  means  the  bill  was  enacted  into  law.  Most  astonishing 
of  all,  it  shows  the  absence  of  any  serious  educational  pro¬ 
gram  whatever.  Congress,  it  is  definitely  shown,  had  before 
it  no  clear,  well-considered  educational  project,  and  Senator 
Morrill  himself  knew  very  little  of  education.  His  wish,  as 
he  exprest  it,  was  “to  do  something  for  the  farmer.”  The 
notion  of  a  series  of  schools  suited  to  the  needs  of  boys  and 
girls  from  the  farm  was  no  new  one  and  had  been  many 
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times  suggested,  and  his  bill  took  this  form,  not,  the  report 
continues,  from  any  sound  educational  reason,  but  as  a 
means  by  which  something  could  be  done  for  the  farmers 
as  a  counterweight  to  the  things  done  for  other  groups  in 
the  body  politic. 

In  the  original  Morrill  legislation,  furthermore,  it  is 
pointed  out,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  any  educational 
conception  as  to  what  sort  of  colleges  w^ere  to  be  created  out 
of  the  money  supplied  by  the  central  government.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  members  of  Congress,  in  fact,  did  not  have 
in  mind  institutions  of  college  grade.  “This  whole  legisla¬ 
tion,”  to  quote  the  report,  “so  momentous  in  its  conse¬ 
quences,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  institutions  thru- 
out  all  the  states,  primarily  educational  in  its  scope  and  in 
its  consequences,  was  carried  out  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  with  almost  no  consideration  of  the  educational  prob¬ 
lems  involved.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  for  the  first 
fifty  years  of  their  existence,  the  colleges  thus  established 
did  very  little  to  advance  the  interests  of  agriculture  or  to 
minister  to  the  needs  of  the  young  men  and  young  w^omen 
on  the  farm.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  they 
have  addrest  themselves  directly  to  this  problem.” 

The  Morrill  Act  of  1862,  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
appropriated  a  certain  number  of  acres  of  the  public  lands 
to  the  states  for  educational  purposes,  w^as  followed  by  the 
second  Morrill  Act  of  1890,  and  this,  in  turn,  by  certain 
measures  attached  to  appropriation  bills  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  1907,  all  of  which  have  appropriated  money 
directly.  By  1911,  the  grants  to  the  states  for  agricultural 
colleges  had  reached  an  annual  sum  of  $2,400,000.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  what,  however,  it  needed  no  great 
prophetic  foresight  to  determine,  that  the  result  has  taken 
place  that  w  as  urged  by  the  critics  in  objection  to  the  passage 
of  the  first  Morrill  Act.  They  argued  that  once  the  doors  of 
the  federal  treasury  were  opened  for  the  promotion  of  edu¬ 
cational  projects  in  the  separate  states,  the  demands  for 
such  support  would  come  in  increasing  volume.  The  defend¬ 
ers  of  the  bill  objected  to  any  such  interpretation,  but  the 
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history  of  subsequent  legislation  shows  that  projects  for 
taking  public  federal  money  for  the  support  of  educational 
undertakings  of  one  kind  and  another  in  the  different  states 
have  become  increasingly  frequent  and  more  and  more  a 
matter  of  common  precedent.  Recent  enactments  abun¬ 
dantly  support  the  contention.  The  Lever  bill  of  1914, 
which  provides  for  federal  aid  to  state  agricultural  colleges 
for  extension  work  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  began  with  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for 
each  state,  $480,000,  in  all.  This  sum  is  to  be  raised  by 
annual  increments  until  a  total  annual  appropriation  of 
$4,100,000  is  reached,  to  be  divided  between  the  states  in 
the  proportion  that  their  rural  population  bears  to  the  rural 
population  of  the  whole  country.  The  Smith-Hughes  Act 
of  1917  establishes  a  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion,  consisting  of  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
and  Labor,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
and  three  citizens  appointed  by  the  President  to  represent 
manufacturing  and  commercial  interests,  agriculture,  and 
labor.  The  appropriations  under  it  begin  with  $150,000  in 
1918,  and  will  rise  in  a  few  years  to  many  millions. 

The  logical  outcome  of  the  situation,  as  the  report  sees  it, 
is  that  in  the  long  run  there  will  undoubtedly  come  the  de¬ 
mand  not  only  for  more  widely  extended  financial  aid,  but 
for  a  more  direct  supervision  of  education  by  the  federal 
authority.  It  is  pointed  out,  to  quote  the  closing  sentences, 
that  “the  funds  of  a  central  authority  in  a  democracy  can 
not  successfully  be  employed  to  inaugurate  and  finance 
new  movements,  least  of  all  in  education.  Experimentation, 
analysis  of  social  and  educational  conditions,  and  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  public  opinion  and  demands  can  be  best  promoted 
locally.  Education,  like  any  other  activity,  succeeds  thru 
public  support,  which  in  the  end  means  also  financial  support. 
To  launch  a  new  department  of  education  without  any  policy 
or  conception  of  underlying  aims  and  means  for  their  attain¬ 
ment  is  to  begin  at  the  wrong  end.  So  far  as  this  country 
is  concerned,  the  federal  government  would  be  of  much 
greater  service  to  educational  progress  if  it  gathered  and  dis- 
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tributed  information,  than  if  it  could  finance  new  experi¬ 
ments.  As  is  shown  elsewhere,  the  states  will  do  the  rest.” 
The  only  bill,  it  is  concluded,  that  Congress  could  wisely 
pass  at  the  present  time,  if  it  has  a  genuine  desire  to  promote 
educational  progress,  would  be  a  bill  authorizing  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  a  proper  sum  of  money  to  be  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  purposes  of 
conducting  with  increased  dignity  and  influence  such  educa¬ 
tional  inquiries,  and  collecting  and  distributing  more  widely 
than  is  possible  under  existing  conditions  important  edu¬ 
cational  knowledge. 

The  report  for  the  first  time  places  the  whole  matter  of 
federal  aid  to  education,  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  history, 
its  present  status,  and  the  apparent  tendencies  that  are  in¬ 
volved  in  it  as  the  precedent  for  future  action  in  a  clear  and 
intelligible  light.  In  the  words  of  the  report  itself,  entirely 
apart  from  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  the  appropriation 
of  money  by  the  federal  government,  it  is  important  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  should  understand  fully 
what  is  being  done. 


The  report  for  1916  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  is 
again  a  record  of  extraordinary  and,  to  use  the  phrase  that 
before  has  been  applied  to  it,  of  beneficent 

Rockefeller 

Foundation  activity.  It  covers  in  detail  the  work  of  the 
various  organizations  subsidiary  to  the  Foun¬ 
dation,  viz.,  the  International  Health  Board,  the  China 
Medical  Board,  and  the  War  Relief  Commission.  The 
appended  report  of  the  Treasurer  shows  an  income  for  the 
year  from  general  funds  of  $6,226,709  and  a  balance  from  the 
previous  year  of  $5,222,300,  making  a  total  of  $i  i  ,456,009  avail¬ 
able  for  disbursement.  The  sum  of  $6,065,847  was  expended. 

The  report  chronicles  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  work  of 
the  International  Health  Board  in  the  relief  and  control  of 
hook-worm  disease.  During  the  year,  Ceylon,  Siam,  Salva¬ 
dor,  and  Brazil  were  added  to  the  list  of  countries  with  which 
the  Board  is  cooperating,  making  sixteen  countries  in  all 
concerned  in  this  movement. 
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The  China  Medical  Board  has  carried  out  its  program  of 
the  development  of  a  system  of  medical  education  in  China 
by  making  grants  to  a  number  of  missionary  hospitals,  for 
the  equipment  of  two  new  medical  schools  at  Pekin  and 
Shanghai,  and  for  fellowships  to  doctors  and  nurses,  both 
Chinese  and  foreign,  for  graduate  study  in  the  United  States. 

In  War  Relief,  $1,000,000  was  appropriated  early  in  the 
year  for  the  distribution  of  supplies  in  Poland,  Serbia,  Monte¬ 
negro,  and  Albania;  and  further  appropriations  were  made 
for  Armenian  and  Syrian  relief,  for  the  aid  of  Belgian  pro¬ 
fessors  in  England,  for  the  welfare  of  prisoners  of  war  thru 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  for  relief 
work  in  Turkey,  and  for  the  relief  of  Belgian  children. 

Appropriations  were  also  made  for  the  study  by  an 
American  commission  of  the  increase  under  war  conditions 
of  tuberculosis  in  France,  with  the  idea  of  a  possible  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  aid  a  foreign  agency  might  render  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  public  authorities;  and  for  welfare  work  for 
the  benefit  of  soldiers  of  the  United  States  army  serving  on 
the  Mexican  border.  The  sum  of  $1,000,000  was  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  Interstate  Palisades  Park  Commission  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  needed  areas  back  of  the  Hudson  Palisades 
to  those  already  acquired  for  the  Palisades  Park ;  and  many 
additional  appropriations  were  made  as  unpaid  balances 
and  installments  in  continuation  of  arrangements  entered 
into  in  previous  years. 

The  report,  like  its  predecessors,  shows  a  broad  and  en¬ 
lightened  policy  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Foundation,  and  a  careful  and  able  administration  to 
control  it. 


The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  issues  as  number 
5,  series  of  1917,  the  "Report  of  an  inquiry  into  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  support  of  the  Colorado  school 
system,”  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  at 
the  request  of  the  Colorado  State  survey  committee.  The 
report,  which  goes  carefully  and  minutely  over  the  ground, 
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is  confined  to  an  investigation  of  the  administration  and 
support  of  public  elementary  schools,  and  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  conditions  at  hand  upon  the  character  of  their 
work. 

Colorado’s  greatest  need  in  public  education,  it  is  stated, 
is  a  type  of  centralized  organization,  now  wholly  lacking, 
which  would  furnish  the  leadership  and  guidance  necessary 
to  insure  state-wide  progress.  To  bring  this  about,  it  is 
recommended  first  of  all  to  abolish  the  present  ex-officio  State 
Board  of  Education  and  to  put  in  its  place  a  board,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor,  which  shall  be  the  actual  head 
of  the  school  system;  to  convert  the  present  elective  offices 
of  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  county 
superintendents  of  schools  into  appointive  offices;  to  give 
both  the  state  superintendent  and  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  enlarged  and  clearly  defined  functions  with  power  to 
perform  them ;  and  to  adopt  the  county  as  a  unit  of  support 
and  management  of  county  schools  outside  of  the  cities,  with 
county  boards  of  education  to  control  them. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  present  ex-officio  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  performs  no  function  that  could  not  be  done  as  well 
by  the  state  superintendent  alone.  What  is  needed  is  a 
different  sort  of  board,  created  by  law  as  the  actual  head  of 
the  school  system,  and  composed  of  members  appointed  be¬ 
cause  of  their  peculiar  fitness  for  the  functions  to  be  per¬ 
formed.  Thus  constituted,  the  board  should  determine  the 
educational  policies  to  be  carried  out  by  its  executive  officer, 
the  state  superintendent.  The  present  state  superinten¬ 
dency,  furthermore,  is  a  political  office,  and  little  regard  is 
paid  in  filling  it  to  professional  training  and  educational  ex¬ 
perience.  The  office,  in  the  sense  of  the  report,  which  is 
common  sense,  should,  however,  be  filled  by  a  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent  type  of  man,  selected  for  personal  fitness  to  be  the  im¬ 
portant  factor  that  he  should  be  in  the  state  school  system. 

In  the  matter  of  revenue,  it  appears  that  the  state  school 
fund  furnishes  approximately  only  seven  per  cent  of  the 
total  amount  expended  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  state.  In  the  opinion  of  the  report,  it  should  furnish 
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from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent.  The  counties,  on  their  part, 
furnish  twenty-two  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  expended 
for  the  support  of  schools.  They  should  furnish,  affirms  the 
report,  together  with  that  supplied  by  the  state,  practically 
the  entire  amount  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  mini¬ 
mum  standards. 

The  report,  finally,  indubitably  shows  the  need  of  the 
entire  reorganization,  as  it  itself  asserts,  of  the  plan  of 
administration  and  support  of  the  rural  schools  of  the  state. 

A  majority  of  the  school  buildings,  it  goes  on  to  recount, 
are  sanitary  as  to  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation;  they 
are  poorly  equipt  in  every  way;  and  suitable  playgrounds 
are  found  in  only  a  few  of  them.  The  teachers,  to  quote  the 
report,  are  selected  with  little  regard  to  educational  fitness; 
the  course  of  study  is  not  adapted  to  the  organization  of  the 
school,  and  there  is  practically  no  supervision  worthy  of 
the  name. 

All  this  is  not  a  pleasant  public  presentation  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  educational  conditions  of  an  important  state.  Its 
hopefulness,  however,  lies  precisely  in  the  publicity  which 
frankly  holds  up  for  scrutiny  this  picture  of  present  defects 
with  the  suggestion  of  well-considered  plans  to  remedy  them. 


La  rSforme  de  Viducation  nationale,  by  George  Hersent,  is 
a  late  issue  of  the  series“Probl4mesd’apr6s  guerre,” published 
by  Hachette  of  Paris.  The  war  has  created  last- 
Warand  jjjg  economic  problems  for  France;  but  it  has 
in  France  taught  lessons  that,  if  they  are  availed  of, 

will  help  her  to  solve  those  problems.  There  is 
a  tendency  to  ignore  practical  and  material  contingencies  in 
the  quest  of  a  lofty  intellectual  ideal,  and  a  lack  of  an  accu¬ 
rate  self-realization  because  of  the  absence  of  means  of  com¬ 
parison  with  the  activities  of  the  outside  world  which  should 
be  brought  into  much  closer  contact.  The  development  of 
the  nation  has  not  been  sufficiently  systematized,  and  its 
aims  are  too  vague  and  not  far-sighted  enough  in  their 
effects.  At  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  all  inquiries  into 
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these  difficulties,  which  are  largely  economic,  there  is,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  author  sees  it,  an  educational  problem. 

There  are  various  methods  of  education.  In  Germany, 
where  the  guiding  principle  Is  “might  is  right,”  education 
emphasizes  the  natural  taste  for  exclusive  speculation,  sub¬ 
mission  to  methods,  intense  technical  preparation,  and  lack 
of  initiative  in  the  lower  classes.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  coun¬ 
tries  there  is  respect  for  individual  liberty  and  independence, 
an  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  physical  culture  which 
develops  initiative,  and  a  sense  of  discipline  and  responsi¬ 
bility,  but  insufficient  intellectual  culture.  In  France,  there 
is  an  excess  of  individualism,  a  natural  dislike  of  a  rigorous 
rule  and  of  cooperation,  great  initiative,  but  absence  of  dis¬ 
cipline  and  perseverance,  and  an  overdeveloped  nervous  ten¬ 
sion.  There  is  too  much  theory ;  and  education  tends  toward 
an  ideal  exclusively  intellectual  and  not  to  a  practical  life. 

So  far  as  France  is  concerned,  there  should  be  more 
physical  culture  in  educational  programs,  and  more  emphasis 
laid  upon  the  training  of  will  power  which  means  order, 
initiative,  a  sense  of  duty,  of  responsibility,  perseverance  in 
effort  and  self-confidence.  A  much  greater  emphasis  should 
also  be  placed  upon  technical  instruction. 

“We  must  beware,”  he  says,  “in  France  of  academic  ten¬ 
dencies  and  try  to  remodel  public  opinion  in  that  direction. 
Diplomas  must  no  longer  be  sought  as  an  end  and  aim  of 
education.  We  must  not  try  to  form  all  French  children 
on  the  same  pattern.  A  reform  of  our  programs  in  all 
phases  of  education  is  necessary.  Everywhere,  we  should 
limit  general  culture  and  favor  technical  training.” 


Bulletin  49,  Series  of  1916,  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  contains  a  detailed  review  by  E.  L.  Roberts, 
chief  medical  examiner  of  public  schools, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  of  Medical  inspection  of 
schools  in  Great  Britain,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  its  history,  the  present  methods  of 
administration,  the  nature  and  scope  of  medi¬ 
cal  examinations,  and  the  remedial  measures  that  are  in  force. 
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School  medical  inspection  in  Great  Britain  is  the  cumu¬ 
lative  result  of  a  number  of  legislative  acts,  some  of  them 
not,  however,  specifically  medical  inspection  acts,  but  which 
inevitably  have  implied  medical  inspection  for  their  suc¬ 
cessful  operation.  The  Blind  and  Deaf  Act,  past  in  1893  as 
an  education  act,  providing  for  the  segregation  of  such 
defectives,  is  the  first  of  these.  The  present  procedure  in 
England  and  Wales  is  based  upon  two  bills  of  Parliament, 
the  Provision  of  Meals  Act  of  1906,  and  the  Education  Act 
of  1907.  The  former  gives  the  local  authority  permission, 
under  plans  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education,  to  fur¬ 
nish  meals  to  necessitous  children.  The  latter  contains 
among  its  provisions  a  clause  making  medical  inspection 
compulsory  for  all  local  education  areas  in  the  two  countries. 
One  other  act  of  Parliament,  the  Children  Act  of  1908,  tho 
not  strictly  a  medical  inspection  act,  has  provisions  that 
enable  education  authorities  to  compel  parents  to  do  certain 
things  for  the  physical  welfare  of  their  children. 

The  history  of  the  work  in  Scotland  is  practically  coin¬ 
cident.  The  Medical  Inspection  Act  per  se  for  Scotland, 
which  also  provides  for  the  furnishing  of  meals  to  needy 
children,  was  past  in  1908,  and  was  amended  in  1913  so  as 
to  provide  for  medical  treatment  for  such  children. 

In  England  and  Wales,  the  Board  of  Education  is  the  chief 
administrative  body  for  the  public  elementary  schools,  and 
all  plans  proposed  by  a  local  authority  must  have  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  Board,  which  has  a  medical  staff  that  has  direct 
charge  of  this  phase  of  the  work.  In  Scotland,  the  work  is 
similarly  organized  under  the  Education  Department. 

The  general  intentions  of  the  service  as  it  is  conducted  at 
the  present  time  are,  according  to  the  report,  to  segregate 
those  children  of  the  schools  who  are  obviously  so  defective 
that  more  successful  means  may  be  employed  for  their  edu¬ 
cation;  to  employ  the  means  of  medical  inspection  to  dis¬ 
cover  those  defects  of  children  which  are  not  so  evident  on 
casual  observance;  to  employ  medical  treatment  for  the 
removal  of  the  defects  thus  discovered,  as  well  as  the  more 
obvious  defects;  and  to  furnish  meals  to  those  children  who 
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would  otherwise  be  seriously  handicapt  in  their  physical  and 
mental  development. 

“The  treatment  provided  by  the  state,”  the  report  con¬ 
cludes,  “  is  thoro.  It  does  not  stop  with  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  child,  but  seeks  for  the  cause  in  the  home  condi¬ 
tions,  the  social  or  the  industrial  environments  of  the  child, 
in  the  belief  that  the  removal  of  the  cause  may  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  condition.  If  a  school  child  is  the  victim 
of  filthy  conditions  in  his  home,  the  whole  family  may  be 
taken  to  the  cleansing  station  for  treatment,  and  the  home 
itself  subjected  to  a  complete  renovation.  Such  is  the 
British  idea  of  treatment  in  the  broad  sense,  and  while  not  all 
authorities  are  doing  such  thoro  work,  it  is  the  universal  aim.” 

The  pamphlet  has  a  number  of  illustrations  showing  vari¬ 
ous  clinics,  open-air  rest  rooms,  cooking  centers,  and  general 
educational  conditions.  For  the  information  that  it  contains 
on  a  subject  of  vital  importance,  the  report  is  warmly  com¬ 
mended  to  the  attention  not  only  of  school  authorities,  but 
to  all  who  are  broadly  interested  in  public  welfare  as  an 
asset  of  the  nation. 


Students  of  English  history  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
in  the  newly  adopted  plan  for  the  distribution  of  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  following  constituencies  that  were 
represented  in  the  Model  Parliament  of  1295  are  continued: 
Bath,  Bristol,  Cambridge,  Carlisle,  Coventry,  Derby,  Dud¬ 
ley,  Exeter,  Gloucester,  Grimsby,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Liver¬ 
pool,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Northampton,  Nottingham,  Ox¬ 
ford,  Portsmouth,  Preston,  Reading,  Southampton,  South¬ 
wark,  Wigan,  Worcester,  York. 

Twelve  of  the  original  borough  constituencies  of  the 
Model  Parliament  of  1295  disappear  from  the  list.  These 
are — Bedford,  Canterbury,  Colchester,  Hereford,  Ponte¬ 
fract,  Salisbury,  Scarborough,  Shrewsbury,  Stafford,  Taun¬ 
ton,  Warwick,  Winchester. 

The  changes  in  the  distribution  of  parliamentary  seats 
are  of  exceptional  interest  in  marking  progress  and  change 
in  the  social  and  political  history  of  England. 
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Beginning  with  the  present  issue,  the  Educational  Re¬ 
view  will  reprint  from  time  to  time  articles  which  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago  were  widely  read  and  discust  by  American  teachers 
and  which  exercised  a  notable  influence.  To  the  large  major¬ 
ity  of  teachers  of  this  generation  these  articles  are  quite  un¬ 
known,  tho  their  arguments  and  conclusions  are  in  many  cases 
as  weighty  now  as  when  first  published.  The  editor  will  wel¬ 
come  suggestions  from  the  readers  of  the  Review  as  to  articles 
of  this  type  which  deserve  reprinting.  The  first  of  this  series 
appears  in  this  issue  and  is  entitled  The  artificial  production 
of  stupidity  in  schools,  reprinted  from  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  for  June,  1872. 


The  review  of  the  book  entitled  The  public  school  system 
in  relation  to  the  coming  conflict  for  national  supremacy,  by 
V.  Seymour  Bryant,  which  was  printed  on  pages  525-6  of 
the  issue  of  this  Review  for  December,  1917,  was  by  inad- 
vertance  printed  without  signature  of  the  writer,  who  was 
Provost  William  H.  Carpenter  of  Columbia  University. 


\ 

In  view  of  the  conditions  thruout  the  country,  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Review  is  glad  to  join  the  New  York  World  in 
asserting  that  “nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory,  nothing  can 
be  more  reassuring,  nothing  can  be  more  admirable  in  tone, 
temper,  and  expression,  and  surely  nothing  can  be  more 
timely,  than  these  words  of  Mayor  Elect  Hylan  of  New  York 
Any  person  having  charge  of  the  moulding  of  the  minds  of  the 
youth  of  our  country  who  is  not  in  sympathy  with  this  Govern¬ 
ment  and  its  purposes  ought  not  to  have  that  place  and  will  not 
be  permitted  to  remain  as  a  teacher  under  my  Administration. 


